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Double take... our tweed check 
coat of the year with a lining to re- 
move as the weather dictates! $62in 


Moderate Price Coats, Third Floor. 


Viaheimers 









Red and black, rust 
and blue or gold and 
grey wool tweed check. 
Sizes 8 to 18. 

$62 


¥ 














FLOWERS DISTRIBUTES 


IN IN 
STOCK STOCK 
FOR FOR 
IMMEDIATE IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT SHIPMENT 





AMERICA’S GREATEST PEDESTAL LEG FOLDING TABLE 


(1) RECESSED STEEL APRON — FORMED FOR MAXI- 
MUM STRENGTH AND DURABILITY—MADE FOR 
CONVENIENT STACKING. 


(2) “DUHONEY — 20” AUTOMATIC LEG. 


(3) PEDESTAL LEG — ENTIRE LEG MADE OF DURA- 
BLE ONE-INCH WELDED TUBING — CHROMIUM 
MAR-PROOF GLIDES ON ALL LEGS. 


(4) EXCLUSIVE “OFF-CENTER” LEG DESIGN — 
YIELDS ADDITIONAL LEG ROOM ON BOTH ENDS 
FOR EXTRA COMFORT. 





“DuHONEY — 20” AUTOMATIC FOLDING (5) EXTRUDED “T” MOULDING IS SANITARY — 
LEG IS POSITIVE AND FOOL-PROOF. ALL WILL NOT COLLECT DIRT OR FOOD PARTICLES. 
MOVING PARTS ARE CONCEALED WITH- (6) TOP — MADE OF 4%” TEMPERED MIDTEX — 
IN WELDED TUBE. NEW WELDED BRACE SMOOTH WRITING SURFACE — NO SCREWS OR 
COMBINED WITH STRAIGHT-LINE STRESS RIVET HEADS. 

PRINCIPLE ASSURES PERFECT RIGIDITY. (7) ROUND CORNERS — ON BOTH STEEL APRON 


AND TOP EDGE GIVE ADDED STRENGTH AND 
IMPROVED APPEARANCE. 


“DON’T DELAY CALL US TODAY” 


SHlowers School Cquipment Company 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


327 WEST MAIN STREET PHONE: RICHMOND 7-4035 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Long experience and a sincere 
desire to help you are two 
reasons for making us head- 
quarters for all your school 
needs. Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt service can save 
your time. That’s why so 
many teachers depend on us, 
year after year, for all that’s 
newest and best in school 
furniture and supplies. Send 
for your free copy of our 


big catalog. 





School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 





UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH ENVOY CHAIRS 
No. 368— For use in dining rooms, 
libraries, offices, dormitories — wherever 
good appearance, convenience, and 
durability are desired at a moderate 
price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 


tary, and high-school use. 

























New American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
acclaimed by pupils and teachers alike 


Pupils using the new “Ten-Twenty” are subject to less 
eye-strain, fewer body tensions. Some may not realize 
this. They know only that it feels good. But teachers are 
quick to recognize that fewer strains on pupils mean less 
strain on the teacher. They give due credit to the 3-posi- 
tion desk-top (20°, 10°, or level), the automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and the 45° seat swivel either way. The 
*“Ten-Twenty’ is the “key to the co-ordinated classroom.” 





EDUCATION MOLDS 
Our fuTURE 


FREE BOOKLETS! “The Co-ordi- , 
nated Classroom” and “The Case for | 
the “Ten-Twenty’”—two authoritative 


works on the modern schoolroom. 





SETTER SCHOOLS BUND 
aati 

















J. H. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 
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brings Coca-Cola to the homes of Lima in Peru 
DRINK 


Peruvians call it “Servicio rel4mpago”’—lightning service. : 
They refer to the radio telephone communication that directs CO MMi U ; y 
home delivery of Coca-Cola in Lima. Thus, in an ancient land, 4 iS ¢, 


modern science helps the people enjoy one of the pleasures of the 
modern world in their homes as well as everywhere else. In Peru, 
as around the world, ice-cold Coca-Cola is welcome as a 


happy moment on the sunny side of every day. 
Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 





MAU! 


GRAND PRIZE 


F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of a na letters sent in by teachers 
throughout the United States tellin 
specifically how they use Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. They prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton’s 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton’s even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its height. 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — 
objectives which could only be accom- 
plished with an encyclopedia designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea 
of the hundreds of valuable teaching 
hints contained in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 


Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- 
Aa ses that a list of interesting items to 
ook up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 


It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
reading large numbers that are meaning- 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see 
how many real large numbers they could 
firid and bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a single contributi 
to her class walked proudly to the front 
of the room with a Compton’s in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the large colored picture of 
the earth and showed it to the group. She 
smilingly said: 

“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 
the class. They were really pangsies They 
asked several questions about the numbers. 
Thev were written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them again and 
again. It has been easy for this little girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 
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“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 
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“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 


Motivated seat work, of a very constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 
board or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton’s so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 
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High-School Community Activities 
Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton’s 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton’s effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton’s was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton’s in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. I 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton’s is written. 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 
Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton’s (using the 
maps, praphs, etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton’s to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used. 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 

We use Compton’s for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton’s 
and made two carts and a wagon. A group 
of boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was com- 
pleted a group made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. She said, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the children 
knew what they were painting!” 
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Meet 
Miss MeMillan. 
School Teacher 


All her pupils love Miss McMil- 
lan. Eleanor seems to have “a 
way with children.” Sure, she’s 
something of a dreamer, but she 
has her practicai side, too. 
Never, for all the world, would 
Eleanor leave her future to pure 
chance. 


Instead, Eleanor joined the 
organization that offers specific 
protection to her, a_ school 
teacher. Through her “MH” 
Sickness and Accident Certif- 
icate in the Teachers Protective 
Union, she is assured money 
when she needs it. Money for 
doctor, surgical and hospital 
bills and a guaranteed weekly 
income, should she be unable to 
work. And this security costs 
her but a few cents a day! 


You, too, as a teacher can 
qualify for TPU year ’round 
protection. Get your “MH” 
Sickness and Accident Certif- 
icate and free yourself from 
worry twelve months out of the 
year. Join the Teachers Protec- 
tive Union. 









TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE » 
UNION " 


116 N. Prince St. . 
Lancaster, Pa. 


“Sess a 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion about TPU membership and 
how it will help me protect my in- 
come and savings. 
NAME 

DDI oe 


cry... 


SAARC, yy 




















FROM THE TOP FILE 


Have you read the article, ““Public- 
School Enemy No. 1” in the October 
16, 1951, issue of The Reporter? It 
throws a little more light on the ac- 
tivities of Allen Zoll. Incidentally, 
the Virginia Journal is quoted. 

]. Martin Diggs, President, 
District A, VEA 
Mathews 


Please send me your material on the 
Preventorium with some application 
blanks; also materials on Catawba 
Pavilion. 

I would like to have the mimeo- 
graphed suggestions for the Welfare 
Committee activities. 

Mrs. Nellie C. Brown 
Alexandria 


We certainly appreciate your sub- 
mitting names and believe that your 
placement service is of very real value 
to the teachers of this State. 

Benjamin W. Letson, Principal 
Cape Charles High School 


I was in your office a short while 
ago and your secretary gave me the 
names of three people who had reg- 
istered with your teachers placement 
bureau. I wish to state that two of 
these people have accepted positions 
with me. 

Robert E. Aylor 
Division Superintendent 
Frederick County 


Will it be possible for me to have 
22 copies of the Virginia Education 
Association Program of Action? I’d 
like one for each member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Roanoke City 
Education Association. 

Mrs. Edith Gillespie, Chairman 
Legislative Committee, RCEA 
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Best cover I’ve seen on the Journal. 
Real Doggie! Let’s have more of this 
type. My 9-year-old son upon sceing 
this wonderful picture asked if he 
might take it to school with him to 
show to his teacher! 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Juanita A. Updyke 
First Grade Teacher 

Bastian School, Bland 


I have just noticed the very inter- 
esting article you carried in your Sep- 
tember issue in connection with the 
Crusade for Freedom and I want you 
to know that we appreciate your in- 
terest. Such articles as these do much 
to help in this wonderful effort. 

Yours very sincerely, 

William M. Tuck, Virginia Chairman 

Crusade for Freedom 


After returning from Richmond 
yesterday, I felt that I couldn’t let too 
much time pass before letting you know 
how very much our Arlington group 
enjoyed the conference we attended. I 
sincerely feel that the trip was very 
much worthwhile, and that we gained 
a lot which can be applied to our As- 
sociation. 

I particularly enjoyed the group dis- 
cussions which were held in the after- 
noon, and sincerely wished that they 
had lasted longer. 

Again—many thanks from the Ar- 
lington Education Association for our 
profitable trip. I trust that other con- 
ferences will be held in the future, and 
that they will enable us to grow along 
with them. 

Sincerely, 
Donald Frischmann, President 
Arlington County Education 
Association 


Thought we had a very informative 
and enjoyable regional meeting at 
Richmond last Saturday. I hope the 
Page County Education Association 
can be more active and influential in 
carrying out the objectives of Virginia 
Education Association this year. 

Sincerely, 
Benjamin T. Cullen, Jr., 
President, Page County 
Education Association 


It was an excellent conference and 
I personally profited greatly. I also en- 
joyed participating in the skit. 
Most sincerely yours, 
]. R. Earnest, President 
Warren County Education 
Association 





















Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University 
of Chicago, world famed physiologist 
and an E.B. collaborator, adjusts a 
microscope in a scene from the 
motion picture Work of the Kidneys. 





The Hicelass Advaitage 
a Educational Superiority 


be Why more than 70% of the Films used in 


America’s classrooms are 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Students and teachers alike can save up to 
one hour a day—learning is retained up to 
55% longer! This is the situation in schools 
where Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
used. And no wonder. All EBFilms are 
educationally superior. They bear the stamp 
of the outstanding authorities who helped 
produce them—the great leaders in educa- 
tional fields, in subject matter and in audio- 
visual production. 

The result is a library of the world’s most 
authentic films—the only library large 
enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films. Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 
This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authen- 
tic films. Plan your audio-visual work for 
the coming year around EBFilms. 
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Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Abraham Lincoln Horace Mann Monarch Butterfly 
Andrew Carnegie Italy—Peninsula of Story 
Contrasts World Trade For 


Booker T. Washington - 

Answering The 
Susan B. Anthony Child’s Why 
Eli Whitney The Teacher 


@ SEND FOR THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA jRSSeaaE 
FILMS INC. oe. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School. 


New York « Chicago * Boston * Atlanta « Dallas + Pasadena 


Birmingham, Mich. * London 
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* Portland, Ore. a 


1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE es 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept. H, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


Better Living 


Color Keying In Art 
and Living 


POON Seams 


4954 195-2 


~— 





51-52 catalogue of 
ritannica Films 


State___ 
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FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


New Tool for Editors: The 
Forkert Graphic Scales Set and Visual 
Production System offers quick an- 
swers to the three basic problems: 
How much space; how much copy; 
how much typematter. Ideal for year- 
book staffs where copy must be meas- 
ured and fitted. Write for descrip- 
tive literature, O. M. Forkert and As- 
sociates, Graphic Arts Consultants, 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

The Great Dismal Swamp is an 
interesting collection of its history, 
legends, natural history, and economic 
importance prepared by Hubert J. 
Davis. Copies may be secured from 
the Norfolk County Teaching Ma- 
terials Center, Rodman and Mclean 
Streets, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Teacher’s Guide for the Use of 
Tape Recordings covers informa- 
tion on Tape Recording. Machines, 
How to Make Tape Recordings, ““Do’s”’ 
and “Don’ts” for Tape Recordings, 
and How to Use Tape Recordings, as 
well as tape recordings available. This 
helpful booklet was prepared by Hu- 
bert J. Davis, General Supervisor, Nor- 
folk County Teaching Materials Cen- 
ter, Rodman and McLean Streets, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Traffic Safety Poster Contest. 
Prizes totaling $2,275 are being offered 
for the best posters submitted illus- 
trating the 10 Safe-Walking Rules. 
Any bona fide student currently at- 
tending a public, parochial, or private 
elementary or secondary school, re- 
gardless of grade or age, may submit 
an entry in his name. Complete in- 
formation may be secured from Mr. 
Charles N. Brady, Poster Contest Man- 
ager, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Emotional Problems of Grow- 
ing Up bv O. Spurgeon Enclish, 
M.D., and Stuart M. Finch, M.D., is 
attractively written and _ illustrated 
to help teachers and parents recognize 
and solve children’s emotional prob- 
lems. Copies are 40¢ from Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 

What’s Ahead for Them? A 


message to secondary school teachers 
from the United States Navy, this 
booklet sets forth facts and figures 
bearing on the future of high school 
boys. Copies may be secured from 
High School Service Section, U. S. 
Navy Recruiting Bureau, Baldwin, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

ADL Freedom Library lists ma- 
terials available, including sound films, 
filmstrips, original plays, colorful pos- 
ters, leaflets, and pamphlets available 
from the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’Nai B’Brith, Mr. Theodore Freed- 
man, Director, North Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Regional Office, 403 East Frank- 
lin Street, Richmond, Va. 

How to Solve Your Problems. 
This Life Adjustment Booklet tells 
how by stating your problem clearly, 
recognizing the obstacles that stand 
in your way, taking advantage of the 
assets you have to work with, and find- 
ing good solutions on the basis of all 
this inféfmation, you can learn to 
solve your problems. satisfactorily. 
Copies of the booklet are available 
from Science Research Associates, Inc., 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Germany—Promise and Perils. 
Democracy has as yet failed to fill 
the spiritual vacuum in post-war Ger- 
many and. many tests lie ahead if the 
goals of the, Western occupation pow- 
ers are to be achieved, writes Professor 
Sigmund Neumann after spending five 
months in Germany last year as a visit- 
ing expert on higher education for 
American military government. Copies 
of the booklet are 35¢ from Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Film Strips Teach Life Insur- 
ance. Life insurance is brought down 
out of the statistical stratosphere into 
the comprehension of high school stu- 
dents by use of cartoons in three new 
filmstrips produced by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Ralph Snow, a high 
school student who has lost his history 
book, is working out a plan for easing 
his financial strain in replacing text- 
books he loses. Ralph’s story is told in 
“How Life Insurance Operates”, a 
series of 41 frames. ‘The other two 
new filmstrips are entitled “How Life 
Insurance Began,” 44 frames, and 
“How Life Insurance Policies Work,” 
41 frames. The strips may be ordered 
from the Educational Division, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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World Wide 
Bible Reading 











THANKSGIVING TO 
CHRISTMAS 1951 


“THE WAY OUT 
OF THE DARK” 


These selections are among the 
greatest from the Bible. 


Thanksgiving, Nov. 22 .. Psalms 116 


FOP 5-icscedecndceisthdseepsvib crete Psalms 139 
FA 5 cise tack suataiubanebi ces’ Psalms 23 
Sunday, Nov, 25 .............. Psalms 34 
BI: Scusadbaenmsoiies be gt alate Psalms 46 
5 SS a= Deuteronomy 5:1-24 
+ EE ee SR SE RP: 2S Joshua 1 
EO Ee STE Se eT Isaiah 55 
BO ese tiga Sons sae Micah 6:1-15 
Saturday, Dec. 1 .......... Matthew 25 
Sunday, Dec. 2... ............ John 1:1-17 
S  .ccicchageec¥assbtigice msuleancteel aaa John 3 
4 ..ccistaeaeee Matthew 5:1-26 
Osman Matthew 5:27-48 
C2 dhs dsbépsbseacueeselgial Matthew 6 
7... ..acevsanssigins lo-cshe each <7 
8 1: ssecsssens sake 821-21 


Universal Bible 
Sunday, Dec. 9 Psalms 119:1-16 


LO” seasick! snii-ticeere-alla sili eee 
5 Op Re Meee Mang 
BD, R, iicticccni peel epee tas Se 
TS cserussnrsso-secs-cncsvescosess OBIS 4 
1 os. .<theinantnsésnentssreapenciel TE Te 
| ee 
Sunday, Dee. 16 ................ Romans 12 
V7 i ceecee ve eeees seed Corinthians 13 
I: 7 sotatielie I Corinthians 15:1-34 
19 .......40-++- Corinthians 15:35-58 
20... scsercnsssceoss vos-+ seer Glatians 6 
21 ou. ceseerceseencee eee-Philippians 4:1-13 
BE... <-séumvipchirsinlisaai ines Ga a 
Sunday, Dec. 23. ........ Luke 2:1-20 
Mee sta ; Matthew 1:18-25 


Christmas, Dec. 25 Matthew 2:1-15 
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1. The whirling steel teeth of this 
giant cutter slice into the solid coal 
seam, blocking out tons of coal for 
easy removal, 


Here’s how 
America’s coal is mined 











3. Huge shovels like this, some of 
them ten stories high, uncover near- 
the-surface coal—taking up in one 
bite enough earth and rock to fill an 
ordinary room. 










Se ill. —_——. 


The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s coal 
mines. Today’s coal miner is actually a highly-skilled machine opera- 
tor—working in an efficient “factory,” both aboveground and under- 
ground, 






Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized. High-speed 
machines cut and drill the coal. Loading machines scoop it up. Huge 
rubber-tired shuttle cars carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts 
which lift the coal to the surface preparation plant. 


This modern way of mining coal has made coal mining not only 
safer, but far more productive. The output per-man-day of the 
American miner has risen 32% since 1939—one of the greatest effi- 
ciency gains in American industry. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
AL are invested each year in modern machinery, new mine properties, 
ar and preparation plants. The result is that America’s coal industry is 
economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge demands 
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Right now, and for the future, America can count on coal! 


Alive 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 1 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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‘tningr ~ARTITHMETIC WORKSHOP | ices.’ 


For use with the Upton-Fuller Arithmetics or with any other modern arithmetic textbooks 


These new workbooks provide materials for developing and reteaching in new 
and meaningful ways the fundamental concepts and processes of arithmetic as 
well as the essentials of problem solving. Note these important features: 


Number Relationships—When pupils are taught to see relationships between 
numbers, their mastery of the fundamental number facts is complete. This series 
features a relationship plan as opposed to the old-fashioned memorization plan. 


Economy of Time—The orderly arrangement of these workbooks enables the 
teacher to assign work easily and to correct it quickly. 


Vocabulary Control—Sentences are short and are written clearly in language 
that children can understand. 


Scientific Construction of Exercises—aAll the abstract exercises have been 
scientifically constructed so as to provide properly distributed drill on all the 
fundamental number facts. 





An Adequate Testing Program—Mastery tests to be given at intervals dur- A « 
ing the year are provided. In addition, diagnostic tests are included which enable merican 
the teacher to discover the work on which the pupils need further practice. 

Remedial Work—References to the available remedial work are made through- B oo k 


out the workbooks. The teacher may assign this material to pupils in accordance 


with individual needs. C om Pp an y 
Problem Solving—Recent research on problem solving has enabled the au- é 
thors to classify and to distribute problems according to the thought patterns in- 300 Pike Street 











volved. Thus, overemphasis of any one type of problem is avoided. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Editorials 


By ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Superintendent 


Was tee even having to drop a hat, you can 

get most any lay citizen, from newspaper edi- 
tor to legislator, to tell you what makes a good teacher, 
what the schools should teach and how. 

Certainly it has not been because of his unimpor- 
tance to a good school system, that the same folks 
fail to make their views concerning the school super- 
intendent and his work as well known, for as we all 
know the school superintendent is a powerfully im- 
portant factor in making a school system good or not 
so good. Perhaps suggestions about school superin- 
tendents are shied away from because you can talk 
about teachers generally, but when you start talk- 
ing about school superintendents it is presumed that 
you are talking about the particular one in your city 
or county. 

Now as one who has the whole State for his school 
province, and who thus cannot be accused of talking 
about a particular person, and who, as an ex-superin- 
tendent, was guilty of all failings to which school 
superintendents are heir, we are presumptious enough 
to make a few suggestions. 


Superintendent’s Yardstick 

In the frst instance, school superintendents should 
use only one yardstick by which to measure their ideas, 
proposals, objectives and activities: ‘‘Is it to the best 
interest of the welfare of the boys and girls of my 
county or city?’’ This yardstick and not, ‘‘will it in- 
terfere with my golf,’’ “‘will it please the right peo- 


ple,’’ ‘‘will it be considered too advanced,”’ ‘‘will it 
stand in the way of getting promoted to a more remun- 
erative position,’ ‘will it cost money?’’ 


Second. He will realize that next in importance to 
using such a yardstick is his responsibility for getting 
the best qualified teachers of the best character and 
personality that can be had. 

Third. He will treat his teachers not as menials 
but as individuals of worth and dignity. He will 
not forget those three things that Ellsworth Tompkins 
has so well characterized as most likely to be forgotten: 
“... that good teaching is arduous. When the school 
day is tightly, fully scheduled, the teacher's energy 
sags toward the day’s end. Schools which provide 
suitable rest periods and schedule professional meet- 
ings on school time report greater job satisfaction. 
Meetings after a full day fail to bring about wide 
participation. ‘Teachers who are tired would rather 
keep quiet than prolong an after-school meeting. 

“. . that people who play well together work well 
together. A staff picnic, for example, brings everybody 
together on a common plane. Status is annihilated, 
and the boss is just another picnicker. Square dances, 
bowling leagues, and other activities provide an en- 
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vironment in which all staff members can take part. 
Even the faculty meeting has zip when part of it is 
social. 

“, .. that the main job of the administrator is to 
help the teacher do a better classroom job. ‘Teachers 
teach best when they are free to plan with pupils and 
to move ahead by the method they consider most ap- 
propriate. ‘Front office’ policy which tends to re- 
strict freedom to teach and to experiment with teach- 
ing methods may be a prime reason for loss of morale 
among teachers.”’ 


Take Big View of Job 


Fourth. As an administrator he will take a big 
view of his job as the head of the most important, and 
in most cases, the most expensive business in his com- 
munity. 

Edgar Fuller has provided a fine credo for the school 
administrator. 

“IT work to insure the future of our free Nation 
through the best possible education for all. I work 
with special zeal on behalf of children and youth. 
Only a big job with a big goal can bring big results. 
Little jobs would stultify me. 

“. . . LT seek the help of all fair-minded individuals 
and groups who can work with men for adequate 
educational opportunity. I never surrender the rights 
of children in any encounter with narrow personal 
or group interests. 

“. . . I deal with all pupils, teachers, parents and 
other citizens in ways which emphasize their dignity 
and self-respect. I plan and encourage school activi- 
ties and programs which stimulate the spiritual, men- 
tal, physical and vocational growth of all people. I 
set up incentives for active citizenship. 

“*... I define all administrative procedures and lines 
of authority clearly—leaving nothing vague or blurred. 
But I emphasize that good operation depends not on 
directives or controls but on the working together of 
all persons, free to offer their ideas and free to test them 
on the job. 

““... TL never forget that I cannot delegate my own 
responsibility. But when I delegate authority I do 
so without strings. I strive for a working climate 
in which my associates will take on a large share of 
responsibility, will discharge it with zeal, and will 
receive full recognition for work well done. 

‘“*.. . I’m sensitive to the lessons of experience and 
recognize that I can improve my own education so as 
to improve my performance of the job. I encourage 
and help my associates toward similar self-improve- 
Ms .. 

Fifth. He will keep his office door open and will 
realize that the first call upon his time goes to the peo- 
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ple working with him. He not only listens to, but 
invites suggestions and criticisms from teachers, prin- 
cipals, and patrons. He has time to hear about pro- 
fessional as well as personal problems. He never for- 
gets that he was not always thus. He remembers that 
he was once a pupil, a teacher, a principal, and even a 
patron, perhaps. He realizes that to be human is to 
err, and that no school system is so good that it war- 
rants puffed-up vanity on the part of its chief ad- 
ministrator. 

In a word he is an understanding, intelligent, demo- 
cratic administrator, with a touch of humility becom- 
ing one charged with so great responsibilities. 

Sixth. He takes responsibility for his actions and 
beliefs. He does not attribute to the State Board of 
Education regulations it has never made, nor to his 
School Board a position which it has never taken in 
order to escape standing on his own feet as a school 
administrator. 

He takes his Board and staff into full confidence con- 
cerning issues and problems. 

Seventh. He works for plant, equipment, and cur- 
riculum for the children of his community as good as 
those provided the children of other sections in the 
State. 





Eighth. He takes the lead in striving for the finan- 
cial support necessary to have good teachers, plant, 
maintenance, equipment, and curriculum, realizing 
that the people’s money can nowhere be better invested ; 
aware, too, that no superintendent in Virginia has ever 
lost either job or status because of his being over-zeal- 
ous for more adequate school support. 


Ninth. His trusteeship of school property requires 
him to maintain it as well as he would his own home 
or business. 


Finally. He swims in the main stream of commu- 
nity life, takes the public as ally, and joins hands with 
those who are interested in a richer, fuller and more 
productive life for all community citizens. 


Mr. Superintendent, nobody’s job is more impor- 
tant than yours. And none is harder or more chal- 
lenging. Take the big view of your job it deserves. 
It will keep you on your toes and on the run, and 
while not a single soul may rise up to call you blessed, 
you will have that personal satisfaction that passeth all 
understanding except perhaps by past and present su- 
perintendents who have initiated, or helped see re- 
alized, those improvements that have made life richer 
and fuller for the boys and girls of their communities. 


The Public As Ally 


LL of us have been disturbed by the various at- 
tacks made upon the public schools in different 
parts of our country. To some of us many of these 
attacks have appeared to be malicious, without foun- 
dation and subversive. On the other hand, we have 
been also concerned with the nature of many of the 
counter attacks which have been made by school peo- 
ple and by the friends of the public school. Some 
counter statements have been entirely too one-sided. 
They have failed to weigh all of the evidence and to 
admit, when it existed, error on the part of the schools 
or school people. 

The Pasadena story is a case in point. After talk- 
ing to some of the people in Pasadena, and after read- 
ing the excellent report of the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion, which in our opinion is more objective than any 
book or statement yet made about the dismissal of 
Mr. Goslin, one must inevitably believe that Mr. Gos- 
lin was responsible for bringing at least part of the 
trouble upon himself. Certainly he sowed the wind 
when he was so insensitive to the importance of good 
public relations, when he made himself inaccessible to 
the general public and to the press, when he failed to 
swim with others in the main stream of community 
life, when he spent far too much time, as a new super- 
intendent, away from home base, and when he im- 
ported clerical employees who were assigned respon- 
sibilities which should only be assigned to professional 
members of a school staff. 

This is not to say that there were not evil and dan- 
gerous forces at work among those who sought to get 
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rid of Goslin, but certainly he made their job much 
easier. 


Cooperation is Best Defense 


This brings us both to the point that the school 
superintendent must in these troublesome days, when 
the schools are under attack, use the public as ally 
and must realize that the best defense in school criti- 
cism, unlike in military affairs, is not offense, but co- 
operation. 

If and when the attack comes, it can best be met 
not by insisting that the schools are above criticism 
or by forming a counter group and joining battle. It 
can best be met by calling in and sitting down with the 
opposition, defining areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment, by setting up study committees with pros and 
antis both represented, by widely discussed and cir- 
culated reports being issued, and by a final effort to 
reach a common ground for improvement or modi- 
fication of the school program. 

The result may not be exactly what the school super- 
intendent might think ideal or what the antis want, 
but it will be grounded on widespread community un- 
derstanding and support. The schools will be in a 
better position for further progress. 

As a matter of fact in these school systems where 
the public for a long time has been ally, has partici- 
pated in school planning and curriculum development, 
it is hardly conceivable that the Pasadena story could 
happen there. 
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Learning From Experience 





TEACHERS LEARN TELEPHONE OPERATING in the school of experi- 
ence. Shown at work, left to right, are Emily Simpson, counselor, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond; Mary Sue Muckenfuss, visiting teacher and counselor, 
also at John Marshall; and Mrs. Lucille King, mathematics teacher at Thomas Jef- 


ferson High School, Richmond. 


at a eps nee anyone could be a 
telephone operator I 
thought—until I tried it’’, said a 
high school counselor. Now that 
she has had the experience she finds 
it a different story. And she knows 
whereof she speaks when she guides 
students interested in this vocation. 
This past summer two counsel- 
ors from John Marshall High 
School and a teacher at Thomas 
Jefferson High School, both in 
Richmond, actually worked as 
‘hello girls’’—and they have a new 
appreciation of the job. 
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“Our experience’, say the coun- 
selors, Emily Simpson and Mary 
Sue Muckenfuss, “‘leads us to think 
that a better understanding between 
schools and business will promote 
better school programs that will 
prepare individuals to live well and 
to work effectively on whatever 
level they find themselves.’’ They 
are agreed that the curricula must 
be revamped to bridge the gap be- 
tween school and the actual job. 

Over a two-year period the Rich- 
mond counselors visited a different 
industry or business monthly to 


A Specific Occupation as Seen 
by High School Counselors 
through a Work Experience 


gain information and to under- 
stand attitudes and opportunities of 
each organization. A similar plan 
of visitations was offered for the 
first time this year by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Summer School for 
graduate credit in a course on 
“Problems in Guidance.’’ While 
participating in this study, Mrs. 
Rebie Lassiter, employment coun- 
selor at John Marshall High 
School, suggested that inasmuch as 
the Richmond counselors had al- 
ready visited several industries, per 
haps an actual work experience 
would be of value to them in the 
three weeks during which the re- 
mainder of the class would be on 
tour of eleven industries and busi- 
nesses throughout Virginia. Op- 
portunity for the work experience 
was made available at the Rich- 
mond office of the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company. 
Plans culminated through the ef- 
forts of the employment counselor 
at John Marshall High School, the 
director of instruction for the Rich- 
mond Schools, officials of the local 
Telephone Company, and the dean 
of the School of Education at the 
University of Virginia. 

The orientation sessions at the 
University, the practical experience 
provided by the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company, 
and the provision made for sum- 
marizing and sharing conferences 
at the close of the work all have 
contributed to a realistic and satis- 
fying professional experience. 

One of the responsibilities of a 
counselor is to assist students in 
preparing them to make their voca- 
tional choices. Hence, the purpose 
of the counselors in participating 
in this program was three-fold: 

1. To gain first-hand occupa- 
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tional information relative to 
a specific company. 

2. To define the training neces- 
sary for a future in this area 
of work. 

3. To provide an opportunity 
to better school-business rela- 
tionships by a clearer under- 
standing of the needs of each. 


Off to Work 


The counselors received the same 
treatment as other employees of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, except that their 
training was more intensified be- 
cause of limited time. But let them 
tell their story. 

On the first morning when we 
reported for work at the Telephone 
Company, we were interviewed in 
the employment office. At this time 
we were informed of our duties, lo- 
cation of work, training, super- 
vision, hours, Sunday and holiday 
work, attendance, wages, promo- 
tional opportunities, and other 
general information about the 
company. We learned we were 
to receive the minimum operator's 
salary for a 40-hour week with the 
opportunity to work on various 
shifts. After this interview we met 
the chief operator in the office 
where we were to work, and here, 
as in the employment office, we 
were greeted in a friendly and sin- 
cere manner. The chief operator in 
turn introduced us to the service 
assistant who was to have charge 
of our training. Each instructor 


trains only two students at a time, 
enabling her to give both close su- 
pervision and adequate instruction. 
The regular training period con- 
sists of intensive study and actual 
practice of all phases of local and 
long distance operations. Before a 
new employee is given work on 
the real switch board, she receives 
practice on a control board which 
has been set up as a part of the 
training program. Throughout 
the training period our instructor 
was patient, understanding, and 
encouraging, as well as forceful in 
her teaching. While the initial 
training period is for three weeks, 
training for an operator continues 
for many months. A plan of su- 
pervision with eight operators as- 
signed to one service assistant is fol- 
lowed to assist the operator in be- 
coming proficient in her work. To 
guide the work of supervision on 
the job, an educational program is 
also carried on with the chief op- 
erators and the administrative su- 
pervisors. One phase of their study 
includes a course in human rela- 
tions in management in which 
such topics as interviewing, lead- 
ership, frustrations, and attitudes 
are discussed. It was evident to us 
that one of the primary objectives 
of the Telephone Company is to 
develop teamwork and devotion to 
service among the people in the 
business. 


After the accelerated training 
program which was given to us in 
six days, instead of the usual three 
weeks, we were assigned actual op- 





APPLYING FOR THE JOB, Miss Simpson and Miss Muck- 


enfuss talk over requirements with Mrs. Blanche Cofer, Ad- 


ministrative Supervisor—Employment. 


Mrs. Cofer states the 


Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company was happy to 
make this work experience possible, the first of its kind in 
the State, and believes it of value to both students and the 


company. 
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erator’s work which included long 
distance calling. We were per- 
mitted to observe various divisions 
of the company, and provision 
was made for us to listen to inter- 
views in the employment office. 
We had many opportunities to 
talk with the traffic manager, ad- 
ministrative assistants, and chief 
operators, as well as with other op- 
erators. From this experience we 
were able to gain understandings 
that should improve our guidance 
program to the end that both busi- 
ness and the student applicants for 
the jobs will benefit. 

We found working conditions 
at the Telephone Company excel- 
lent. Operators worked in air-con- 
ditioned rooms, rest periods were 
scheduled, and the lounge and cafe- 
teria were attractive. Employees 
appeared to like their work. We 
found many who were enthusiastic 
about it. We observed many things 
which we feel contribute to this at- 
titude. On the bulletin board we 
noted commendations about op- 
erators, names of sick employees, 
requests for exchanges of work 
hours and pertinent cartoons. In- 
structional classes in tray making, 
sewing, self-development, and 
foods are provided. Among regu- 
lar activities planned by the em- 
ployees are a glee club, weekly news 
bulletin, bowling, and entertain- 
ment trips for the soldiers at near- 
by camps. Employees are kept in- 
formed of any changes in company 
policies, promotions, demotions, 
and union matters. 


Skills Required for Operators 


Our short experience gave us a 
better understanding of the per- 
sonal equipment and vocational 
skills needed for operators. A 
pleasing voice with clear diction is 
necessary. A neat appearance and 
a pleasant manner are important. 
Dexterity of hands and flexibility 
of fingers, along with ability to 
make required reaches, are essential. 
Ability to talk in simple clear sen- 
tences and to think quickly are 
important job requirements. In- 
tegrity to maintain strict secrecy 
regarding what is said over the 
telephone is not only what the 
public expects but is required by 
law. 
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These requirements indicate 
that operators who are not alert 
and who do not have a command 
of the basic skills are unlikely to 
succeed in their jobs. The coun- 
selor should discuss these require- 
ments carefully with students in- 
terested in becoming operators. 

Basic requirements are the same 
for any type of work and the coun- 
selor can find many ways of work- 
ing with the faculty and adminis- 
tration to secure the kind of cur- 
ricular program that will help 
more boys and girls meet job re- 
quirements. 


Community Resources 


This course has re-emphasized 
to us the importance of using com- 
munity resources in schools. We 
must work with the teaching staff 
to enlist assistance from lay citi- 
zens in interpreting the work of 
the community. People who have 
had broad experiences in some par- 
ticular field are often interested in 
talking about their special interest 
and skill with others. More effec- 
tive contacts between schools and 
business and industry could be 
made, but these contacts can only 
be effective to the degree that the 
teacher or counselor herself has a 
reasonable understanding of them 
in her community. This acquaint- 
ance with business and industry 
can bring about an exchange of 
ideas concerning problems of train- 
ing young people for jobs. Our 
experience makes it seem reasonable 
to believe that students can be 
helped to grasp the relationship be- 
tween what they are doing in 
school and what is expected of 
them in their chosen vocation. It 
also seems reasonable to believe that 
a better acquaintance on the part 
of the teacher, counselor, and pupil 
with business and industry should 
develop a more wholesome respect 
for work of various types. 


Evaluation 

Having worked in different 
types of jobs for experience and 
information, Mary Sue Mucken- 
fuss gives her evaluation of this 
project. “From my actual work 
experience in the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company I 
believe I have gained considerable 
information about a specific job as 
well as an understanding of many 
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WORK REQUIREMENTS ARE DISCUSSED with J. W. Bowles, District 
Manager—Traffic Department. A better understanding of the operations of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company was a lesson well learned by the 


teachers. 


of the attitudes and opportuni- 
ties in this organization. I was 
able to learn by participating in 
the training program, including my 
mistakes and failures, some of the 
personal and educational equip- 
ment that is necessary for a person 
to attain a fair amount of success 
as an operator. I was interested in 
the teaching ability of our instruc- 
tor to teach us and the amount of 
patience, understanding, and finesse 
with which she worked with us. 
She began ten years ago as an op- 
erator in the company immediate- 
ly following her high school grad- 
uation. The amount of insight and 
counseling used by the chief op- 
erator as she talked with an emo- 
tionally disturbed high school 
drop-out was of interest to me. 
The acceptance of us by the op- 
erators was a distinct asset in our 
experience as was the direction and 
help given us by the administra- 
tive supervisors and the traffic man- 
ager. We were able to observe the 
operators as individuals and as 
members of the group, on the job, 
in the cafeteria, and in the lounge. 
We were able to recognize the great 
amount of planning and thought 
that is necessary to have employees 
free from certain tensions, to have 
them like their work by feeling 
they are an important part of a 
team. 


‘Since two major interests in 
my school job are to help high 
school students know themselves 
as individuals and as members of 
society, and to help them develop 
the ability to work through diffi- 
culties which interfere with their 
progress, I gained real satisfaction 
in knowing that individuals are 
being guided in this manner while 
on the job. 

“As we worked side by side 
with some of our former students, 
some of our present ones, and some 
of our school patrons, I believe 
they felt ‘with us’, as we did with 
them. Our desire to learn their job 
and the sincere effort we exerted 
in doing so were meaningful to the 
operators and to the members of 
management with whom we had 
contact, and helped in establish- 
ing this kind of relationship. I 
would hope that the type of expe- 
rience we have had could not only 
be available for counselors, but for 
teachers and young school admin- 
istrators. It is an excellent channel 
through which educators and 
business and industry can better 
understand and work with one an- 
other. I believe that this program 
could bring about intelligent and 
cooperative action between the 
two groups. It can emphasize the 
needs of each in a way that both 
can understand and accept.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT works 
alone. Each community has 
only one. Problems in two dis- 
tricts are never identical. It is easy 
for the superintendent to be 
“‘yessed’’ by a few staff members. 
Who among us has not felt the 
need for frank counsel from those 
who work directly with the chil- 
dren—counsel not motivated by an 
individual interest or request? 
Since we were fully aware that no 
single individual is omniscient and 
that the multiple responsibilities 
of a superintendent could be met 
better by his utilizing the combined 
judgments of staff members, the 
advisory council for the superin- 
tendent was organized in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, three years ago. 


Dividing Wall 

It is unusual if the typical super- 
intendent of 1951 does not feel 
shut off by a wall of continuing fi- 
nancial crises, public pressures, cur- 
riculum demands, personnel scar- 
city, staff management, employee 
welfare issues, building construc- 
tion, recreation programs, health 
problems, transportation services, 
accounting, community agencies, 
government agencies, and board re- 
lations. Responsibility for policies 
and their execution is and must re- 
main the board’s and the superin- 
tendent’s. But, even so, an organ- 
ized plan of gathering ideas, of 
analyzing potential pitfalls, and of 
sending up kites to determine wind 
currents before ‘‘taking off’’ has 
proved genuinely helpful. 

The human longing to be heard, 
to get it off the chest, and, above 
all, the very natural desire to be 
“in the know’’ and to take part 
in the formulation of policies that 
concern the employees can be a most 
successful stimulant for whole- 
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To guide the superintendent, who so often works 
alone, “The Nation’s Schools” grants permission to 
share this tried and true plan in counseling from its 


June issue. 





An Advisory Council 
for the Superintendent 


hearted participation and coopera- 
tion. 

Professionalization of school 
staffs has come a long way in the 
last quarter of a century. Today 
we work with highly trained 
people who make up a reservoir of 
‘know-how’ which the superin- 
tendent not only is willing to ac- 
quaint himself with but also is ex- 
tremely desirous of tapping. His 
problem is how to do it. Further, 
superintendents, in the full zest of 
idealism which recedes farther and 
farther from reality as they are 
longer and longer away from ac- 
tual classroom work,. need to be 
confronted periodically with the 
hard realities of the classroom 
teacher's job. 

The intimate association in the 
small group of the council meeting 
and the setting which makes it pos- 
sible to determine that understand- 
ing has not gone awry permit the 
superintendent to talk candidly 
about issues that confront the 
schools. 

Undergirding the entire concept 
of an advisory council is an abid- 
ing faith in the effectiveness of 
group thinking. If given the facts, 
groups arrive generally at sound 
conclusions. Thus the two-way 
flow of information is most sig- 
nificant. 

The six members of our council 
include a teacher representative 
from each of four levels of instruc- 
tion—kindergarten through Grade 
3, Grades 4 through 6, junior high, 
and senior high; a member of the 
administrative group, and the pres- 
ident of the teachers’ association. 
Classroom teacher representatives 
are elected by the association. The 
administrative personnel, excluding 
the superintendent, selects its rep- 
resentative. Members are elected 


by MARTIN W. ESSEX 
and STAFF 


Lakewood Public Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


for staggered two-year terms, and, 
although there is no limit to the 
number of terms, they may not 
serve more than two in succession. 

The advisory council meets reg- 
ularly each month, and additional 
sessions may be held at the call of 
the superintendent. An informal 
atmosphere prevails; in fact, meet- 
ings are held in the headquarters 
lounge. ‘The agenda prepared by 
the superintendent are forwarded 
to members a week in advance of 
the meeting. Other items may be 
introduced by the members. After 
each meeting the superintendent 
dictates a brief memorandum sum- 
marizing the discussion and fre- 
quently lists items suggested at the 
meeting which he thinks call for 
study or action. 


Not a Grievance Committee 

Council members are aware that 
they are not a grievance committee 
and that they have no voting 
power. Their mission is well un- 
derstood—to gather ideas, to pre- 
sent reactions of the personnel, to 
express opinions, and to interpret 
school policies to other staff mem- 
bers in the light of the additional 
information they receive through 
the detailed discussions. 

Subjects of general public and 
professional interest, such as levies, 
teacher welfare, salaries and build- 
ing construction, have been consid- 
ered by the council. Among other 
challenging problems discussed are 
pupil-teacher ratios with regard to 

(Continued on page 27) 
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George Washington High School Journalism Students of Alexandria read 
a story of their latest promotion stunt, the “whozit” contest, which brought 
nearly sixty subscriptions to The Surveyor. Shown on the bulletin board are 
special inserts which raised hall sales. 


Out. Of The Red! 


“I am just plain proud of these students 
of mine,” says Mrs. Jean K. Foster of George 
Washington High School, Alexandria. Per- 
haps their success story will help other school 
newspapers faced with a similar difficulty in 


LEVER promotion, a tight- 

ened budget and hours of extra 
work brought the school paper of 
George Washington High School 
in Alexandria, out of the ‘‘red.”’ 

The bi-weekly publication of 
The Surveyor has been regular 
since 1935, but this past January 
looked as though it might be the 
end. The paper was geared finan- 
cially to low cost printing in the 
school print shop, but circum- 
stances have forced it to print com- 
mercially since last September. 

By January nearly all funds 
were gone and the word came that 
the paper must continue to publish 
in a commercial shop. The editor- 
in-chief called an emergency meet- 
ing and gave the facts to the staff. 
The situation looked impossible 
from a business viewpoint, but the 
group decided that with great ef- 
fort on their part publication 
would continue. 

The circulation manager received 
the job of getting 200 more sub- 
scriptions to add to our present 
300. The advertising staff had to 
talk businessmen into paying twen- 
ty cents more a column inch for 
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financing their papers. 


their ads. The business staff had 
to find ways to cut expenses in 
each department and develop a 
budget. Complimentary copies to 
the faculty were stopped and 
teachers bought their newspapers. 
The editorial staff had to do a 
super writing job so the news- 
papers would sell out every issue. 
A thousand papers are printed, so 
much of the revenue comes from 
hall sales made during the noon 
hour. Every member of the staff 
must sell newspapers on the day 
of publication, giving up part of 
his half-hour lunch period to do it. 

A “whozit’’ contest, sponsored 
by a local businessman, brought at 
least sixty subscriptions from stu- 
dents who were anxious to enter. 
Daily clues over the loud speaker 
kept up the interest of the stu- 


dents. A bulletin board with lat- 
est news flashes kept the name of 
the paper before the students each 
day. Special picture inserts printed 
by the offset method, a much 
cheaper way of printing than regu- 
lar letterpress, increased hall sales. 
The athletic department helped 
finance the sports inserts since it 
gave them good publicity, ena- 
bling The Surveyor to make a 
profit, 

Meeting the financial crisis with 
these new promotion ideas and ex- 
tra hours of work, the editors, re- 
porters and business staff ‘‘cleared 
the hump.”’ And though The Sur- 
veyor still operates on a close budg- 
et, the students have met every 
deadline and paid every bill. The 
Surveyor is still self-supporting 
and is still a student newspaper. 
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Industrial Arts 


INDUSTRIAL SHOP AND SAFETY METHODS are used in Industrial Arts 


Classes. Students learn working conditions at school, on the job, and at home. 
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At Suffolk High School 


NDUSTRIAL Arts, in our con- 

ception, is a study of industry, 
its raw materials, its finished prod- 
uct, its effect on our life, and its 
worker. In the course of study of- 
fered at Suffolk High School we 
emphasize the part industry has 
played in our civilization, and how 
it effects the life of the community. 
It is a part of general education. 


Objectives and How Met 


1. To make a study of industry 
to foster an interest in the raw ma- 
terials, processes, products, and 
workers. 

The course of study is organized 
as a study of industry by the 
breakdown of materials and proc- 
esses employed. Demonstra- 
tions are conducted on the proc- 
esses used in industry and at times 
the entire class undertakes a project 
of making small articles using the 
industrial methods. In addition, 
the students construct individual 
projects using machines and tools 
similar to those used in industry. 
The more complicated processes are 
taught to the advanced students. 

2. To create in the student a 
desire for safe and hygenic working 
conditions at school, on the job, 
and at home. 

The very first lessons of the 
school year concern industrial safe- 
ty. During the year the students 
are shown slides, films, and posters 
dealing with the subject. They are 
required to abide by certain safety 
regulations during their work and 
are encouraged by class discussions 
and teacher visits to home work- 
shops to carry on the safe work 
habits when working about the 
home. They also study precau- 
tions used by industry to protect 
the workers from occupational dis- 
eases. 
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by FRED W. CULPEPPER, JR. 


3. To foster a desire for leisure 
time activity in the school shop 
and at home. 

The shop is kept open after 
school on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday afternoons until 5:30 
p.m. for the convenience of the 
students who wish to remain after 
school to work on their projects 
or carry on additional work out- 
side the unit of study. The shop 
is made a source of supply for 
craft materials that the students 
might need for their leisure time 
activity. 

4. Io provide a rich explora- 
tory experience to help the student 
intelligently select and prepare for 
a future vocation or profession. 

Through the medium of a va- 
riety of subjects offered in the In- 
dustrial Arts Department of Suf- 
folk High School, we feel that we 
are able to give the student a back- 
ground of experience in all the oc- 
cupations pertaining to industry in 
our section of the nation. Areas 
covered in our course of study in- 
clude drafting, woodworking, 
metalworking, ceramics, plastics, 
bricklaying, cement work, electric- 
ity, basic radio, graphic arts, cord- 
age, textiles, leather work, and 
transportation. Students are en- 
couraged to specialize in any area 
of the department in which they 
demonstrate particular interest. 

5. To develop the desire and 
ability to plan and complete proj- 
ects and work assignments, using 
a variety of tools, processes, and 
materials in a workmanlike man- 
ner. 

Through experience gained in 
planning a project, we feel that the 
student is becoming more and more 
capable in the planning and suc- 
cessful execution of any work as- 
signment he may undertake. Each 





Mr. Culpepper, formerly in- 
structor of Industrial Arts at 
Suffolk High School, Suffolk, 
has this year gone to the Mat- 
thew Whaley High School in 
Williamsburg. 
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project must be planned before any 
manual work can be done. Each 
project entails the planning of a 
Bill of Materials and Plan of Pro- 
cedure. 

6. To develop in the students 
an appreciation of beauty and qual- 
ity in the products of industry. 

By learning the methods of 
manufacture of a variety of in- 
dustrial products, by observing the 
finished products of industry, by 
studying the products from the 
consumer standpoint, and by de- 
signing and building projects of 
his own, we feel that the student 
is gaining an aesthetic appreciation 
of the design and quality of in- 
dustrial products. 

7. To provide a usable means 
for physical expression in mathe- 
matics, social studies, language 
arts, and science. 


The students are encouraged to 
work on occasional projects that 
have a bearing on other studies the 
student is undertaking in the 
school. Thus, in science he might 
be studying the effect of levers and 
pulleys. In the school shop the 





student can make a model of the 
lever or pulley, or might wish to 
employ the principle of levers or 
pulleys in the construction of his 
project. Even though the course 
frequently parallels other courses 
in the curriculum, we feel that the 
concrete nature of industrial arts 
gives the student an added oppor- 
tunity to grasp the material being 
taught. 

8. To give experiences that will 
help develop social understanding 
and form the ability to work effec- 
tively with others, either as a lead- 
er or as a member of the group, and 
to point out the value of coopera 
tion in everyday living. 

The class is organized with stu 
dent leaders assigned a large share 
of responsibility for operating the 
class. Students see the need for co- 
operation with each other and with 
the instructor in order that the 
program may be a success. 


Thus, Industrial Arts in Suffolk 
High School is designed as a part 
of the general education of each 
student of the school, and as such 
contributes to the life of the stu 
dent, the comfort of the student's 
home, the community, and in a 
small way, the future of our na 
tion. 








JOHNNY APPLESEED IS DRAMATIZED as a culminating activity on 
pioneer life, along the Ohio River especially, by sixth grade students at Main 
Street School in Harrisonburg. The children not only wrote the play but made 


the backdrops. 


They painted the scenery which you see in this picture. Mrs. 


Ann Barley teaches this sixth grade section at the Harrisonburg school. 
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Need a Check-Up? 


by LILLIAN A. HOLLAND 


AVING had first-hand know!]- 

edge of the Ennion G. Wil- 
liams Preventorium for Teachers in 
the past year, I have been asked to 
write something of my experience 
there as a patient. 

As you probably already know, 
the Preventorium represents a wel- 
fare service to teachers provided 
through the co-operation of the 
University -of Virginia Hospital 
and the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. The Preventorium con- 
sists of eighteen well equipped pri- 
vate rooms, a large beautifully fur- 
nished reception room, two bath- 
rooms and a kitchenette. To be 
eligible to enter the Preventorium 
one must be an active member of 
the VEA, having paid his dues for 
the current year, and must have 
made a contribution of four dollars 
($4.00) or more to the VEA Wel- 
fare Fund. These requirements 
must be met at least four months 
prior to admission under Preven- 
torium rates. 

Dr. Clifford Gaddy is now 
Medical Director of the Preven- 
torium. Requests for admission are 
to be addressed directly to Dr. 
Gaddy who makes appointments. 
except in case of emergencies requir- 
ing immediate hospitalization. 
Upon arrival at the time of ap- 
pointment, Dr. Gaddy gives the 
patient a complete examination for 
a charge of sixteen dollars ($16.- 
00), payable at the time of exam- 
ination. At the completion of this 
examination if hospitalization is 
necessary or advisable, you are ad- 
mitted at once. 

The hospital patient then pays 
$13.26 a day. (This amount is 
subject to change each year.) This 
fee pays for private room, meals, 
operating room fees, X-ray fees, 
laboratory fees, medical examina- 
tions by specialists and surgical 
fees. Follow up examinations with- 








Miss Holland, a teacher in Fluvanna County High School, 
prepared her impressions of the Preventorium for the April 
issue of “The Flea’, official publication of the Fluvanna Educa- 


tion Association. 


We share this first-hand information with 


others—as one never knows when services of the Preventorium 


may be needed. 





in two months from the initial en- 
trance are performed at a reduced 
charge of eight dollars ($8.00). 

I was given an appointment with 
Dr. H. Rowland Pearsall, who 
was then Medical Director, last 
summer on a Wednesday morning. 
He secured my medical history and 
gave me a thorough physical exam- 
ination. I was admitted to the 
hospital and assigned a room at 
2:00 P.M. I had examination, by 
two specialists of the hospital staff, 
ten X-rays including a gall bladder 
series and three minor skin opera- 
tions performed by a staff surgeon, 
as well as a blood count and all the 
various necessary routine tests. At 
twelve o'clock on Saturday, Dr. 
Pearsall arrived at my room with 
ccmplete reports of the findings of 
the doctors and the surgeon who 
had been attending me. He took all 
the time necessary to go over these 
reports in detail with me, advising 
further necessary treatment. At 
two o'clock I was dismissed. And 
all this at a cost of only forty-six 
dollars and ninety-nine cents 
($46.99). Can you do better 
anywhere else? 

The kitchenette on the hall pro- 
vides hot food for the patients. My 
trays were bountiful and tasty. 
The atmosphere is friendly and ex- 
tremely pleasant. If you feel well 
enough to have company, just leave 
your door open and soon another 
teacher who is well enough to walk 


around comes to visit you. This 
helps to make the time pass pleas- 
antly and rapidly. If you do not 
care for guests, leave your door 
closed and you will have peace and 
quiet alone. The nurse-patient ra- 
tio is high on J Ward, and one 
never lacks nurse care when he 
needs it. 

A great deal is accomplished in 
the Preventorium by way of pre- 
ventive medicine and catching 
physical conditions in the early 
stages. A teacher frequently goes 
in for a check-up and through rou- 
tine tests and examinations serious 
conditions, in the early stages, time 
enough to prevent later illness and 
suffering, are uncovered and cor- 
rected. 

I frequently hear teachers say 
that they do not use the privilege 
of Preventorium care because they 
do not have the privilege of choos- 
ing their specialist or surgeon. On 
that point, I can truthfully say 
that had I chosen a surgeon to per- 
form the necessary operations for 
me, I would have chosen the one 
to whom Dr. Pearsall referred me. 
The same is true of the specialists 
who took care of my case. This 
was my third visit to the Preven- 
torium and I's all for it. You 
would be too if you ever tried it. 
Join now! One never knows when 
a trip to the hospital will be nec- 
essary! 
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An Analysis of Salary Schedules for Bachelor's Degree 
Teachers for 1951-52 


(This analysis applies only to teachers with college degrees. 39% of 
Virginia’s teachers do not hold degrees and, therefore, receive less than 


those referred to in this study. 


This analysis applies only to regular 


classroom teachers. Vocational and special teachers, e.g., agriculture, 


home economics, etc., are not included.) 


An examination of the salary schedules for de- 
gree teachers in Virginia for 1951-52 reveals the fol- 
lowing general conditions: 

1. Whereas in 1950-51 7 counties paid beginning 
degree teachers less than $2,000, in no county 
or city is the minimum for such teachers less 
than $2,000 in 1951-52. 

2. ‘Twelve counties have no salary schedules what- 
soever. ‘The teacher with 20 or more years of 
experience receives precisely the same salary as 
the teacher just out of college. 

3. In 4 counties and in | city there are no definite 
salary increments. 

4. One-fourth of the counties have a maximum sal- 
ary smaller than the beginning salary in one- 
third of the cities. 

5. Only 33% of the counties pay beginning teach- 
ers in excess of $2,000, whereas 77% of the 
cities pay in excess of $2,000. 

6. ‘There is a wide range in the number of years 

it takes to reach the maximum salary. (For 

example, in Roanoke City maximum of $3,300 
is reached in 25 years, whereas in Portsmouth 
the same maximum is reached in 12 years; in 

Mecklenburg County it takes 11 years for the 

schedule to advance from $2,000 to $2,120; 

in Nelson 11 years to $2,200; in Powhatan 

11 years to $2,100; in Prince Edward 15 years 

to $2,100.) 

The median beginning salary for city teachers 

is $200.00 above that for county teachers, but 

the median top salary is $650.00 greater for 
city teachers. 

8. Because North Carolina, West Virginia and 
Maryland have State-wide salary schedules for 
degree teachers, the following conditions exist in 
Virginia as compared with these states: 

a. In only 9 counties in Virginia is the begin- 
ning salary as great as it is for every teacher 
in Maryland and North Carolina. 

b. In only 2 counties is the beginning salary in 
Virginia as great as it is for every teacher 
in West Virginia and Georgia. 

c. In only 7 counties in Virginia is the maxi- 
mum as high as it is for every teacher in 
West Virginia. 

d. In only 4 counties in Virginia is the maxi- 
mum as great as it is for every teacher in 
North Carolina. 

e. In only 2 counties in Virginia is the maxi- 
mum as great as it is for every teacher in 
Maryland. 
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f. In only 9 counties is the maximum in Vir- 
ginia as great as it is for every teacher in 
Georgia. 

9. Ways in which the salary structure in Virginia 
can be improved: 

a. A definite salary schedule, made public, 
should be established in every school divi- 
sion. 

b. The difference between the median begin 
ning and maximum salaries should not be 
less than $1,200. 

c. Preferably, the maximum salary should be 
at least twice that of the beginning salary. 

d. The maximum salary should not be reached 
in less than 12 years. 

e. Annual increments should not be less than 
$100.00 a year, based on satisfactory service. 


COUNTIES 

In 1951-52 all beginning degree teachers are re- 
ceiving as much as $2,000 per year. In 1950-5], in 
7 counties the beginning salary was less than $2,000 
a year. Top salaries for experienced teachers vary 
from $2,000 in 12 counties to $4,700 in Arlington; 
$4,000 in Fairfax: $3,100 in Henrico; and $3,100 
in Norfolk. Counties with the top salary of only 
$2,000 for experienced teachers are as follows: Bland, 
Charles City, Craig, Essex, King and Queen, Mad- 
ison, Mathews, Middlesex, New Kent, Patrick, Rich- 
mond, and Westmoreland. 

The median top salary for 1951-52 is $2,350, as 
compared with $2,200 in 1950-51. However, in 
49 counties, the median of $2,350 had not been 
reached. Of these 49 counties, 14 were in the upper 
half in ability to pay. 


CITIES 

In the cities, the range for beginning salaries for 
teachers with degrees is from $2,000 to $2,900. All 
cities have beginning salaries of as much as $2,000, 
and 21 have beginning salaries in excess of $2,000. 

Top salary for the experienced teacher varies from 
$2,200 in Buena Vista to $4,200 in both Falls 
Church and Alexandria. All cities have salary sched 
ules, and in none, with the exception of Buena Vista, 
was the top salary reached in less than 7 years. The 
median top salary for degree teachers is $3,000 for 
1951-52, as compared with $2,836 in 1950-51. 

a * - * + 

In nearly 50 per cent of the counties, as the fol 

lowing table will show, the maximum salary is reached 
(Continued on page 30) 
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CUMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM COUNTY TEACHERS’ SALARIES (Bachelor’s Degree) 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
1950-51—1951-52 














Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1951-52 County 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 County 1951-52 1950-51 
l Se ee $2900 $2500 l Arlington $4700 $4300 
2 eS Se eee ea 2500 2200 2 Peistax ...... 4000 3600 
3 . Pera 2250 2050 3 POOBTIOO «... «2... --. 3100 2400 
4 EE Sr 32'S ee oa 2220 2100 3  - See 3100 2900 
5 Se ee re oe 2200 2100 5 Princess Anne 3050 2750 
5 (ipa GRRE al a ee Ca 2200 2000 5 Warwick ....... 3050 2750 
> OE See gpart neon 2200 2000 7 Elizabeth City .. 3000 2650 
5 Princess Anne ........ 2200 2000 8 Albemarle 2900 2800 
5 Sd eee ae 2200 2000 8 Alleghany 2900 2825 
10 NE Ee OLDE 2180 2000 10 Warren 2800 2650 
11 SS. as ye | ee 2175 11 Loudoun 2796 2676 
12 Warwitet ee or ee. 2150 2000 12 Fauquier 2780 2580 
12 eS 2150 2100 13 Wise rer 2750 2550 
14 ES See 2100 2000 14 Chesterfield . 2700 2600 
14 Elizabeth City ... 2100 2000 14 Giles 2700 2500 
14 a ae eee 2100 2050 14 Prince William 2700 2500 
14 Oe ae ener 2100 2100 17 Greensville 2650 2650 
14 Prince William ....... 2100 2000 18 Roanoke . 2632 2444 
14 York 2100 2000 19 Rockbridge 2600 2400 
20 Roanoke 2068 1880 19 Fluvanna . 2600 2600 
21 Scott 2062.75 2062.75 19 Isle of Wight 2600 2500 
za Smyth : 2052 2000 19 King William 2600 2500 
23 Southampton .. 2050 2000 19 Southampton ... 2600 2500 
23 eS 2050 2000 24 Henry 2530 2300 
23 a eee 2050 2000 25 Augusta 2500 2350 
23 Gens .. S. 2050 2100 25 Nansemond 2500 2450 
23 Isle of Wight. . 2050 2000 25 Powhatan 2500 2000 
23 ne ee ee 2050 2000 25 Shenandoah 2500 2150 
23 Nansemond 2050 2000 25 Stafford 2500 2200 
23 Deeibet Fs oi. ead di 2050 2000 30 Buchanan 2470 2423.50 
23 Prince George ...... 2050 2000 3] Botetourt 2460 2360 
32 OS Saree 2004.50 2000 32 Campbell 2451 2232.50 
33 Buchanan ....... 2004 2004.50 33 Bath 2450 2400 
34 Accomack 2000 2000 33 Culpeper 2450 2400 
34 I eo as & is 2000 2000 33 Russell 2450 2250 
34 Alleghany 2000 2000 36 Dinwiddie 2400 2350 
34 yo 2000 2000 36 Halifax 2400 2150 
34 Amherst 2000 2000 36 Orange ' 2400 2400 
34 Appomattox 2000 2000 36 Rappahannock 2400 2400 
34 Augusta 2000 2000 36 Sussex 2400 2200 
34 Bedford .... 2000 2000 36 Washington 2400 2196.87 
34 Biasd ..... 2000 2000 36 York 2400 2250 
34 Botetourt 2000 2000 43 Gloucester 2375 2100 
34 Brunswick 2000 2000 a Tazewell 2370 2035 
34 Buckingham 2000 2000 45 Bedford 2350 2325 
34 Caroline 2000 2000 45 Hanover 2350 2300 
34 ES Se ae eee 2000 2000 45 Nottoway 2350 2250 
34 Charles City 2000 2000 45 Prince George 2350 2300 
34 Clarke . 2000 1900 45 Pulaski 2350 2300 
34 ge ale il ea a 2000 2000 45 Rockingham 2350 2250 
34 Culpeper ... 2000 2000 45 Amelia 2350 2250 
34 Cumberland 2000 2000 52 Dickenson 2340 2355 
34 Dinwiddie 2000 2000 53 Brunswick 2300 2300 
34 Essex 2000 2000 54 Caroline 2300 2000 
34 Floyd 2000 2000 54 Clarke 2300 2200 
34 Fluvanna . 2000 2000 54 Frederick 2300 2300 
34 Franklin 2000 2000 54 Montgomery 2300 2000 
34 Frederick 2000 2000 54 Pittsylvania 2300 2200 
34 Goochland .. 2000 2000 59 Northampton 2280 2220 
34 Greene 2000 2000 60 Smyth 2268 2169 
34 Greensville 2000 1900 61 Amherst 2250 2250 
34 oe 2000 2000 61 Appomattox 2250 2000 
34 Hanover _. 2000 2000 61 Carroll 2250 2200 
34 Highland 2000 1900 61 Franklin 2250 2000 
34 James City 2000 2000 61 Highland 2250 2150 
34 King George _. 2000 2000 61 King % Queen 2250 2250 
34 King & Oueen 2000 2000 61 Page 2250 1850 
34 King William 2000 2000 68 Charlotte 2225 2125 
34 Lancaster 2000 2000 69 Goochland 2200 2195 
34 Lee 2000 2000 69 King George 2200 2000 
34 Louisa 2000 2000 69 Lancaster 2200 2150 
34 Lunenburg 2000 2000 69 Louisa 2200 2150 
34 Madison ... 2000 2000 69 Nelson 2200 2000 
34 Mecklenburg 2000 2000 69 Northumberland 2200 2150 
34 Middlesex 2000 2000 69 Wythe 2200 2000 
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COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries—1950-51—1951-52 














; Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 

Hl 1951-52 County 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 County 1951-52 1950-5] 

: 

‘ 34 Montgomery ee ee 2000 76 Spotsylvania ....... 2180 2135 

k 34 New Kent apenas UA 2000 2000 77 Accomack 2150 2050 
34 Northampton ......... 2000 2000 77 Floyd . : ; 2150 2000 
34 Northumberland ....... 2000 2000 77 Luncnburg 2150 2100 
34 MettewEy <2... ok ooh s 2000 2000 77 Lee 2150 2050 
34 Orange qe? A ph 2000 2000 81 Surry 2140 2140 
34 Ra a ord es ke aa ee 2000 1850 82 Mecklenburg 2120 2000 
34 Patrick Ps 2000 2000 83 Scott 2118.25 2118.25 
34 Pittsylvania 5 dt salle ec aa 2000 84 Buckingham 2100 2100 
34 Powhatan Saag OTe 2000 2000 84 Cumberland 2100 2000 
34 Prince Edward ........ 2000 2000 84 Grayson 2100 2100 
34 Pulaski peek ae 2000 84 Greene 2100 2000 
34 Rappahannock ........ 2000 2000 84 James City 2100 2000 
34 Se eee eo 2000 2000 84 Prince Edward 2100 2000 
34 Rockbridge Ty ee 2000 90 Mathews 2050 2000 
34 Rockingham b ae 2000 G] bland 2000 2000 
34 Russell 2000 2000 9] Charles City 2000 2000 
34 Shenandoah 2000 1650 9] Craig 2000 2000 
34 Spotsylvania Js 2a 2000 9] Essex 2000 2000 
34 Stafford 2000 2000 91 Patrick 2000 2000 
34 Surry he Bess ee 2000 9] Richmond 2000 2000 
34 Tazewell as . 2000 1665 9] Westmoreland 2000 2000 
34 Washington : 2000 2000 9] Madison 2000 2000 
34 Westmoreland 2000 2000 9] Middlesex 2000 2000 
34 Wythe . ama ae 2000 9] New Kent 2000 2000 








COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM CITY TEACHERS’ SALARIES (Bachelor’s Degree) 


(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 














1950-51—1951-52 
Rank MINIMUM Rank MAX!MUM 
1951-52 City 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 City 1951-52 1950-51 
l Alexandria ..........:. $2700 $2400 l Alexandria $4200 $3800 
] Falls Church 9 bee | ee 2400 | Falls Church 4200 3800 
3 Martinsville > —ae 2000 3 Richmond 3700 3600 
3 Richmond thet. ae 2300 4 Norfolk 3650 3300 
5 Norfolk aes ee 2000 5 Martinsville oe 3600 3100 
5 Roanoke 2 ee 2250 6 Newport News 3500 3250 
7 Newport News | ee, 2000 7 Roanoke 3300 3000 
| 8 Harmioebets... 2.44.1 23. 2200 2100 7 Portsmouth ' 3300 3050 
8 Pounce. . i305... 3: 2200 2000 9 Hopewell , 3200 2700 
10 Colonial Heights 33° 2a 10 Danville 3100 3000 
; 11 Hampton ..... i= ee 2000 10 South Norfolk 3100 3000 
i 11 aS eet a 2100 2000 12 Charlottesville 3000 3000 
1] Hopewell Lean: ae 2000 12 Hampton . 3000 2650 
1] Radford ee nn 2000 12 Staunton 3000 2800 
11 South Norfolk ......... 2100 2000 12 Williamsburg 3000 2780 
1] Suffolk eke el wee 2100 2000 16 Lynchburg 2886* 2836 
11 Waynesboro ....... 2100 2000 17 Clifton Forge 2850 2750 
1] Williamsburg eee So 2000 iz Harrisonburg 2850 2750 
11] Winchester pie pas dates > 2000 19 Suffolk 2800 2650 
20 Peversbate 2... bees 2050 2050 19 Waynesboro 2800 2600 
20 Lynchburg ;. . 2060" 2000 19 Winchester 2800 2800 
22 Bristol : 2000 2000 22 Petersburg . 2765 2765 
2 Buena Vista Re bay 2000 23 Bristol 2700 2550 
22 Charlottesville ......... 2000 2000 23 Colonial Heights 2700 
22 Clifton Forge.......... 2000 2000 23 Radford 2700 2400 
22 Fredericksburg . ics ee 2000 26 Fredericksburg ; 2475 2375 
22 Staunton I ie 28. 2000 2000 27 Buena Vista . 2200 2100 








*These figures are for women. 


FOR MEN 





MINIMUM MAXIMUM 








$2292 $3381 
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From the Hearts of People 


Christmas Seals make possible community-wide tuberculosis control. 


by NANCY E. LUTZ 


Director of Public Relations, Virginia Tuberculosis Association 


OON an old American custom built upon innate 

generosity and voluntary choice of giving takes 
place in November when you open your mail and un- 
fold the usual Christmas Seal. The Christmas Seal, 
long a standing symbol for better health and human- 
ity in Virginia as well as all over the world, with its 
double barred cross plays an important part in local, 
State, national and international tuberculosis control. 

Too often we forget it is a privilege to have the 
right to participate in this democratic country of ours 
in an idea such as this one from Denmark where the 
faith and courage of one citizen developed the first 
Christmas Seal which was used on letters and pack- 
ages during the Christmas season of 1904. Using 
this tiny seal soon made possible a hospital for chil- 
dren to be given care and treatment for tuberculosis 
in Denmark. The idea of the Christmas Seal has 
grown and grown until today it is a disgrace in a 
Denmark community not to buy Christmas Seals. 
Just recently the president of a large insurance com- 
pany in America was heard to say, “You do not 
have to ask me to buy Christmas Seals, for in my 
native land, Denmark, it has been a custom so long 
that I would come to you and demand my Christ- 
mas Seals if you did not send them to me.’ 

This insurance president came as a lowly im- 
migrant to America as did the Christmas Seal 
when in 1907 it traveled on a letter to Jacob Riis, 
another native of Denmark soon to become a great 
American. Eagerly Mr. Riis wrote home to find 
out about this Christmas Seal and deciding that it 
was a good idea for America, wrote an article in 
The Outlook. 

About this time Emily Bissell in Wilmington, 
Delaware, needing help for children with tuber- 
culosis decided she would ask the editor of the 
Philadelphia North American to appeal to the 
people of America through the Christmas Seal. 
The idea struck and has become the means by which 
volunteers have supported tuberculosis in the 
United States. 

An idea springing from the hearts of the people 
is supported by the people. At least ten million 
Americans give something every year. No nation- 
wide program has rested for so many years on so 
broad a base made up of millions of gifts. 


Christmas Seal at Work in Virginia 

Christmas Seals make possible 47 Virginia Tu- 
berculosis Associations, with year round programs 
of casefinding, health education, rehabilitation and 
research. 
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Christmas Seals make possible x-rays for commu- 
nity groups over fifteen years of age. 

Christmas Seals make possible adult health educa- 
tion which teaches the individual to solve his health 
problems in relation to himself, his family and his 
community. 

Christmas Seals make possible child health educa- 
tion, protecting, maintaining and improving it in 
preparation for adult responsibilities. 

Christmas Seals make possible professional educa- 
tion, adequate health instruction in medicine, nurs- 
ing, teaching and other allied professions. 

Christmas Seals make possible industrial health 
education which enlists labor and management in the 
fight against tuberculosis in industry. 

Christmas Seals support public health nursing ac- 
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tivities, vocational guidance and 
job training, and job placement 
which restores patients to normal 
living. 

Christmas Seals contribute to 
medical research in Virginia. 

The balanced TB program is 
teamwork in the community and 
Christmas Seals make possible 
your tuberculosis association’s share 
in community-wide tuberculosis 
control. 


An Advisory Council 
(Continued from page 16) 


salaries, professional growth, open 
house programs, student participa- 
tion in community drives, policy in 
the selection and preparation of in- 
structional materials, the school 
calendar, the orientation of new 
teachers, teacher transfers, profes- 
sional promotions, and relation- 
ships with professional organiza- 
tions. 

When such a council is inaugu- 
rated, the staff should not be.de- 
luded into thinking that the super- 
intendent will, or can, abrogate his 
administrative responsibilities or 
that the board will absolve itself of 
legal obligations to the communi- 
ty. In other words, the council is 
advisory and is not to be used as 
a scapegoat for anyone. Perhaps 
the term “‘counsel’’ to the superin- 
tendent would be more accurate 
than ‘‘council.’’ Due care should 
be exercised to see that the council 
does not become diverted into an 
action group. Its strength appears 
to rest in a frank and honest ex- 
change of fact and opinion between 
the superintendent and the staff 
representatives. And, after all, facts 
and opinions often determine men’s 
actions. 


Southern Association Meets 
in Florida 


The 1951 Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools will be held in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, December 2-6. 

Meetings of the Secondary Commis- 
sion will be held in the Soreno Hotel, 
with the Higher Commission, the Cur- 
ricular Commission and General Asso- 
ciation Meetings in the Vinoy Park 
Hotel. 

For details, write Albert J. Geiger, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 20 Ivy Street, S.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


for NOVEMBER, 1951 
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nnys clubhouse 


its real distinction 7 


Johnny’s been building his clubhouse 
all afternoon with the care of the true 
artisan. But it’s not the rugged design 
or the exclusive guest list that makes 
his club unusual. The distinctive thing 
about Johnny’s club is—it’s just about 
the only kind of building that can be 
put up without the help of the rail- 
roads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber 
to build the new ranch-type house 
that Johnny’s father bought last year. 
The lumber came from trees in the 
deep forests of the Northwest . . . and 
it was the railroads that hauled the 
logs to the sawmill and carried the fin- 
ished boards from there to the lumber 
yard. And the cement that was used 
in Dad’s new house? Why, last year 
the railroads carried more than 26 mil- 
lion tons in over 560,000 freight cars! 

Yes, from rafters to cement founda- 
tion, almost everything that was needed 


to build Johnny’s father’s house, and 
all the other houses that are needed 
by our expanding population, was car- 
ried by the nation’s railroads. Almost 
everything that equips and furnishes 
them moves by rail, too — furniture 
and _ refrigerators — vacuum eleaners 
and chinaware—bathroom fixtures and 
furnaces! 

Every day the railroads haul for 
each man. woman and child in the 
U. S. freight equivalent to moving 
more than 10 tons one mile—as they 
continue to provide the low-cost, 
dependable, all-season transportation 
upon which the American economy 
depends. 


a ae 


—_ 


LISTEN TO THE 


RAILROAD HOUR -_o~, 
every Monday evening 
on NBC, 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Take a Holiday Trip 


Four Ways To 


we are ten days between 
December 22 and January 1, 
enough time for a real vacation 
that will take you far away from 
classrooms and will send you back 
with plenty of sunshine and pleas- 
ant memories to carry you through 
the rest of the winter. If the idea 
of giving yourself a Christmas 
holiday appeals to you, the NEA 
Travel Division offers a choice of 
four ways to spend ten days, one 
of which may be the kind of holi- 
day you have wanted for years. 


New Orleans-Gulf Coast 

The French and Spanish heritage 
of the American city of New Or- 
leans lends an air of gaiety and 
Old World uniqueness to the Vieux 
Carre. On the NEA tour you will 
explore the Old Quarter, have 
Christmas dinner at Antoine's, and 
drive to Mobile and Point Clear 
in Alabama, to Biloxi for a stroll 
through the Bellingrath Gardens 
and to Pensacola for a day in Flor- 
ida’s Gulf port. 


Florida 

All around Florida, from Jack- 
sonville to Jacksonville, NEA’s cir- 
cle tour goes by motor coach. Down 
the Atlantic coast, the first stop is 
St. Augustine, 438 years old this 
year. After two days in Daytona 
and the Palm Beaches, you will 
spend three days in Miami and then 
start half of the circle, through the 
Everglades, up the Gulf coast to 
St. Petersburg, inland to Orlando, 
and so back to Jacksonville. 


Miami-Nassau-Havana 

Perhaps it’s a lot of sunshine and 
water and swimming or just relax- 
ing away from city noises that you 
want. Then it’s Miami, Nassau 
and Havana for you. You may 
divide your vacation between the 
sunny beach of Miami, Cuba's gay 
capital city of Havana, and Nassau 
in Britain’s beautiful Bahamas. 
The three cities of the tour are 
only a short distance apart; the 
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Spend 10 Days 





Bask in Tropical Sunshine at Christmas. 


trips are made by air so that little 
of your vacation time is spent get- 
ting from one place to another. 


Guatemala 

Here's a holiday that’s really dif- 
ferent. The Guatemalans have a 
traditional way of celebrating the 
Christmas season that will interest 
and entertain visitors from the 
north, a celebration that goes on 
for days and days in Guatemala 
City. After four days in this mod- 
ern capital which has been com- 
pletely rebuilt since the 1917 earth- 
quake, you will follow the NEA 
tour route into the Highlands, to 
restful Lake Atitlan, ancient An- 
tigua, and Chichicastenango, the 
central market for the Indians of 
the Highland region. 

There is more than a month left 
to plan your Christmas holiday. 
Start now by writing the Divi- 
sion of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 


C., for detailed information on 
itinerary and cost of the tour which 
you would like to take. If this 
Division is somewhat new to you, 
ask around your city or county. 
There are 3,000 former NEA tour 
members and some of them may 
be in your home town. All tours 
are directed by experienced leaders; 
all details of transportation, hotels 
and sightseeing are taken care of, 
leaving you free to fully enjoy 
every minute of your holiday. 


Virginia Host to Southeastern 
Region Classroom Teachers 


Classroom Teachers from the South- 
eastern Region will come to Virginia 
for their annual conference, December 
27-29. Plans are being made for their 
stay at the Chamberlin Hotel, Old 
Point Comfort. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
tke National Education Association. 
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Our Cover— 


Colonial Williamsburg 


ITH more than 22,000 

school children in classroom 
groups reported touring this his- 
toric city last year, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg has announced that the 
special arrangements for school 
visits were resumed October 1. 

During the five months ‘‘winter 
session’’ ending March 15, reduced 
admission rates, special overnight 
accommodations beginning No- 
vember 1, planned itineraries and 
other services are provided by Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, the organiza- 
tion carrying forward the historic 
restoration work here. The ar- 
rangements follow in general the 
pattern set in past years for school 
classes integrating their studies of 
early American history with visits 
to this ‘‘living laboratory”’ of 18th 
century life. 

Over the past academic year 
when the total of school-age visi- 
tors in class groups exceeded 22,- 
000. there were 510 schools rep- 
resented from 23 states and the 
District of Columbia. School 


SCHOOL CHILDREN VISIT 
WILLIAMSBURG — Colonial jailer 
Herbert Clarke introduces a group of 
school children to the pillory at the 
18th century “Gaol” in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. During the 1950-51 aca- 
demic year, over 22,000 students vis- 
ited the restored city in groups. Spe- 
cial rates for school groups went into 
effect this year on October 1. 
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groups came from Virginia, North 
Carolina, Maryland, Florida, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Alabama, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

J. Neville McArthur, Director 
of School Activities for Colonial 
Williamsburg, reports that notices 
of the special tour arrangements 
have been sent to schools in the 
three-state area of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Maryland and that 
inquiries and bookings already 
have been made. ‘The winter 
months are the most favored times 
for school visits,’ he stated, “‘since 
more individual attention can be 
given to the groups.”’ 

Materials on the restored city in- 
cluding films, books and pamphlets 
are made available to school classes 
for study in advance of the visits. 
The specially-conducted tours in- 
clude visits to the historic struc- 
tures where events recorded in his- 
tory books took place for study 
of the architecture, furnishings, 
political life, commerce and culture 
of the students’ 18th century pre- 
decessors. In addition, the students 
see colonial crafts shops where 
workmen in colonial dress pursue 
their trades after the* pre-Revolu- 
tionary manner. 





Educators Guide to Free Slide 
Films, third annual edition, is a pro- 
fessional, cyclopedic service, on slide- 
films and slides. It is a complete, an- 
notated schedule of free slidefilms for 
immediate use, within the covers of a 
single book. Cost $3.00 per copy— 
from Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 

Forestry Manual. Elementary 
and high school instructors interested 
in forest resource study have a teach- 
ing aid available for the asking. It is 
“Teacher’s Manual”, published by 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319 18th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Show Films Easier 
with amazing RCA 
“Thread-Easy Projector” 


WitH THis new RCA projector, you can 
actually thread the film in only 30 seconds. 
Thread it while you’re lecturing. Thread it 
in the dark. Even a child can thread it. It’s 
that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA “400” 


Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to 
use that a 12-year-old child can be the pro- 
jectionist. So simple you can set it up with 
pictures and sound on the screen in only 2 
minutes. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 min- 
utes to pack up the Junior model. And easy 
to carry. Single-case Junior weighs only 
33% lbs. Women appreciate its narrow case, 
rounded corners, proper balance. 


In competitive tests, RCA ““400's”’ win out 


In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools 
bought 572 RCA **400’s”’. Baltimore schools 
bought 156. Washington, D.C., schools 
bought 81. Already many thousands of RCA 
*400’s” are in schools . . . making things 
easier .. . for busy teachers just like you. 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 


If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you 
owe it to yourself to find out about this 
revolutionary easy-to-use projector. The new 
“Thread-Easy” design is the culmination of 
23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives you such outstanding ease of operation, 
plus a brilliant picture and superb sound. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept. 133 WB 
Radio Corporation of America, , 
Camden, N. J. ML) 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 
**400°" Projector. 





























New 4th Edition 
SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 











SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates 
and correlates all the related secretarial and gen- 
eral office skills and knowledges that are neces- 
sary in a well-rounded training program for of- 
fice occupations. The separate isolated skills and 
knowledges gained in other courses are woven 
into a realistic new pattern with additional skills 


and knowledges. 
Fundamental office duties are emphasized. 


An optional workbook and a correlating practice 
outfit in filing may be obtained. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 5 DALLAS 1 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 3 








* Mastercraft Stage 
Equipment 

* Ampro Motion Picture 
Projectors 


* Trojan Playground 
Equipment 


* Bogen Inter-Communi- 
cation Systems 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


JOHN P. VOORHEES, President 
615-617 Hillsboro Street, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Virginia Representative: 


MRS. MARTHA MILES, Richmond 














Analysis of Salary Schedules 


(Continued from page 21) 


before 10 years of experience, whereas in 50 per cent 
of the cities, the maximum salary is reached after 10 
years, or more, of experience. 


NUMBER YEARS TO REACH MAXIMUM 








Years Counties Cities Total 
0 12 0 12 
] 2 2 
2 1 1 
3 l l 
4 + + 
5 6 ] 7 
6 11 11 
7 10 l 11 
8 2 2 
9 8 l 9 

10 ‘7 8 25 

11 8 2 10 

12 5 6 11 

13 3 3 

14 ] | 

15 5 l 6 

16 3 3 

17 

18 : 

19 ] ] 

20 I ] 

21 

22 

23 

24 

a5 ] 1 
No definite increments 4 ] 5 

100 27 127 


As the following table shows, nearly 50 per cent 
of the cities have a spread of a thousand dollars or 
more between beginning, salaries and top salaries, 
whereas in nearly 50 per cent of the counties there 
is a range of only $299 or less between beginning and 
top salaries: 

INCREMENTS 
Cities 


SPREAD IN 


Counties Total 


Difference 
None 
50-99 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 
600-699 
700-999 
1000-1199 
1200 up 
No definite increments a 


100 


I Owe . .. to the Teachers 


I owe one of my greatest debts to the Teachers 
of my boyhood and feel that our teachers do most 
for our society and are recognized least. They 
have molded the character and conscience of the 
nation and have implanted our people with ethics, 
decency, character, and will to do the very best. 

We certainly must continue to strengthen the 
role played by our teachers and our schools. Edu- 
cation will help our citizens to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, and thus better our chances 
for freedom.—Bernard M. Baruch. 
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Science and. Art Exhibit 


From the pages of Leonardo da Vinci sketchbooks, working 
models of modern world devices have been constructed 


AY unusual opportunity awaits 
students and adults in Vir- 
ginia schools. All teachers have 
heard of the great scientist-artist, 
Leonardo da Vinci. While da 
Vinci lived in Italy in the 15th 
century, he anticipated in his in- 
ventions, many of the devices of 
the modern world. 

A rare genius who really inte- 
grated his work in science and art, 
he filled his notebooks with count- 





“WALKING 


HORSE”, bronze 


sculpture, by Leonardo da Vinci. 


less drawings which explained his 
investigations of the visual world. 

At the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts in Richmond from No- 
vember 30 through January 6, 
there will be a fascinating exhibi- 
tion of working scientific models 
made from Leonardo’s drawings. 

School children visiting the ex- 
hibition will be allowed to operate 
many of the models or to see them 
in action. 

The Virginia Museum has set 
up a plan for groups desiring to 
visit the exhibition. All reserva- 
tions must be made one week in 
advance of the visiting date. For 
reservations please write the State 
Service Department, Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond 20, 
Virginia. Classes can be accom- 
modated at the following hours: 
Tuesday through Friday: 10 
A.M., 11 A.M., 1 P.M., 2 P.M., 
3 P.M., and 4 P.M. 

A receptionist will meet each 
group and conduct it to the ex- 
hibition gallery. The exhibition is 
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self-explanatory and the classroom 
teacher will be in charge of her 
own class while it is visiting the 
Museum. For out-of-town groups 
desiring to bring lunches, the Mu- 
seum Art Cellar will be available 
where students may sit down and 
eat. If the reservation is made far 
enough ahead of time and the 
teacher so requests, the Museum 
will provide milk which the stu- 
dents may buy at 6¢ per bottle for 
their lunch. 

Teachers are asked to adhere 
closely to the designated schedule 
so that as many groups as possible 
may be accommodated without 
crowding. Teachers should state 
the number of students coming in 
any one group as the Museum can 
handle only 70 students per hour 
in the Exhibition. 

Working models of machines 
and devices ranging from tanks, 
machine guns and parachutes to 
coin stampers, water wheels and 
air conditioners are but a few of 
the more than 50 inventions by 
Leonardo da Vinci to be on view. 

Each of these incredibly mod- 
ern mechanisms which Leonardo 
invented more than 500 years ago 
is in first class working condition 
and visitors, both young and old, 
will be invited to try their talents 
at moving the pumps, handles and 
weights that set the fascinating 
machinery in motion. 

On hand to demonstrate, ex- 
plain and give histories of each 
model will be Roberto Guatelli, 
who constructed these models with 
painstaking care and precision from 
the drawings and notations in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s sketchbooks. 

Many of the models are life size. 
Tallest is the coin stamper which 
drops a weight from a 14-foot 
column and stamps a special Leo- 
nardo metal coin for each Mu- 
seum visitor. Another attraction is 
the pump which really uses water. 
There will also be detailed and ac- 
curate models, drawings and 
sketches of steam engines, subma- 


rines, shrapnel, ventilators, a me- 
chanical car and even a helicopter 
—all looking very 20th century 
despite the fact that their creator 
lived in the days of the late Renais- 


sance. 

To represent the art side of Leo- 
nardo’s genius, the Museum has 
been able to borrow from generous 





FLYING MACHINE designed by 


Leonardo da Vinci. 


American collectors, museums, li- 
braries and dealers, a selection of 
rare original paintings, drawings 
and pieces of sculpture attributed 
by scholars to Leonardo and his 
studio. 

This unusual dual exhibition, 
pointing up the inter-relationship 
of science and art in a single great 
man of the Renaissance is of partic- 
ular significance as we become in- 
creasingly aware of the need for 
mingling science and art today. 











Bell & Howell 


Sound Projectors 
Motion Picture Cameras 
Immediate Delivery 


Special Bell & Howell 
Educational 
Representative 


Factory Approved 
Service Facilities 


Educational Films— 
Filmstrips—Screens 
Projectors 
Photographic Supplies 


Your Complete Audio- 
Visual Dealer 
Established 1927 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 
5803 Patterson Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
PHONE 5-2871 
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Liverpool and Roanoke Teachers 
Exchange Teaching Positions 





Ivy V. Thackara 


—from England 


Ivy V. Thackara, of Liverpool, 
England, arrived in Roanoke late in 
August for a year’s teaching stint at 
Jefferson High School under the Teach- 
er Interchange Program sponsored by 
the Office of Education, Federal Securi- 
ty Agency. She came to this country on 
August 13 along with 101 British 
teachers and six French teachers who 
came over under the exchange plan. 
Following a two-day stay in New York 
City, she participated in an orientation 
program for exchange teachers at 
Washington, D.C. 

Miss Thackara will teach mathema- 
tics and algebra at Jefferson High 
School, Roanoke, where she is trading 
places this year with Leila Stalker. 

In her native country, Miss Thack- 
ara is assistant at Holly Lodge High 
School, Queen’s Drive, Liverpool 13, 
England. 

She was educated in Liverpool at the 
Park Hill Primary School and St. Ed- 
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Leila A. Stalker 


—from Virginia 


mund’s College. She attended Royal 
Holloway College, University of Lon- 
don, during 1932-35, and the Training 
Department of Liverpool University in 
1935-36. She holds a B.Sc. degree with 
honors in Math, Class I. 

Miss Thackara has taught at Bala 
Girls County School, North Wales and 
the Rotherhan Girls High School in 
York. 

Among her hobbies, Miss Thackara 
is interested in hockey, tennis, and 
hiking in the field of sports, and she 
likes music. While this is her first 
visit to the United States, she has trav- 
eled in France and Switzerland. Her 
early impression of Roanoke was that 
it “seems to be a friendly city and is 
just the right size.” 

Leila A. Stalker, Coordinator of 
the Commercial Department at Jeffer- 
son High School, Roanoke, is exchang- 
ing places this year with Ivy V. 
Thackara of Holly Lodge High School 





ERSONS AND vents 


in Liverpool. In this English school, 
she will teach mathematics, shorthand, 
and current events (American). 

Miss Stalker is a graduate of Jeffer- 
son High School, Roanoke, where she 
finished first in her class in 1929. She 
won her A.B. degree from Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College in 1932 and 
her M.A. from New York University. 
Last summer she studied at Oxford 
University in England and traveled 
widely through the British Isles and 
the European continent. She is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Kappa 
Gamma. She has also studied at Na- 
tional Business College in Roanoke. 

Miss Stalker has taught commercial 
subjects at the Jefferson Senior High 
School in Roanoke since 1933. 

This summer Miss Stalker traveled 
across the continent of the United 
States to attend the Palo Alto Confer- 
ence and the National Education Asso- 
ciation meet at San Francisco. While 
there, she was notified that she had 
been accepted to teach in England un- 
der a State Department plan. 

Active in professional organizations, 
Miss Stalker has been president of the 
Roanoke City Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation, secretary of the VEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, vice- 
president of the Roanoke City Educa- 
tion Association, and is now a member 
of the VEA Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee. 

Word has just come from Miss Stal- 
ker that three exchange teachers from 
Virginia arrived in England on August 
3. “The three of us”, she says, “were 
lucky enough to work in a tour to 
Scandinavia in August. We didn’t ap- 
preciate how lucky we were until we 
found out that most of the others had 
booked in January. They regarded it as 
‘American’ that we should start inquir- 
ing one day at noon and leave for a 
three-week tour at eight the next morn- 
ing. We did have a wonderful time, 
met several English and Welsh teachers 
as well as many Australians and New 
Zealanders among our fellow passengers. 
We had a few days each in Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Oslo, as well as brief 
stops in Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brus- 
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sels, and Hamburg. We hope to make 
other tours at Christmas and Easter 
holidays, and ‘do’ England between 
times.” 

Miss Stalker’s English address is— 
4 Knowsley Road, Cressington Park, 
Liverpool 19, England. 


Recent Appointments 


A. Gordon Brooks is the new 
principal of Jefferson High School in 
Roanoke. He succeeds W. D. Payne 
who has accepted the superintendency 
of schools in Henderson, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Brooks comes to Roanoke from 
the principalship of the Brookville 
High School in Lynchburg, which post 
he had held for the past two years. 
His professional career began in 1938 
when he served as dean of the Ferrum 
Training School for one year. During 
1939-41 he was coach and teacher 
at West Point High School, West Point, 
Virginia. Upon his return from the 
U.S. Navy, where he served from 1941 
to 1945, he became supervisor of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation with the Virginia 
State Department of Education at Nor- 
folk. He was then principal of Chuck- 
atuck High and Elementary Schools 
from 1947 to 1949, which year he went 
to the principalship of the Brookville 
High School in Lynchburg. 

Mr. Brooks received his AB degree 
from Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, in 1938 and his MA from the 
University of Virginia in 1950. 

Everett R. Shober has been 
elected to the position of general su- 





pervisor of Roanoke City Schools, ef- 
fective July 1. 

For the past five years he has served 
as registrar and dean at Kalamazoo 


College, Michigan. Mr. Shober was 
first a teacher at Meyersdale High 
School, Pennsylvania, for seven years. 
He then came to Virginia as registrar 
of Bridgewater College where he served 
in this capacity for seven years and for 
three years he was dean at Bridgewater 
College. 

Mr. Shober has an AB degree from 
Juniata College, Pennsylvania (1928) 
and a MA from Columbia University 
(1932). 

Elizabeth Ancell, a teacher at 
Bellevue School, Richmond, has been re- 
leased for a year to serve as principal 
of the Ridge Elementary School in 
Henrico County, during the illness of 
the principal. 

Kenneth D. Hodge, industrial arts 
teacher, has been promoted to Assis- 
tant Principal of Broad Creek Junior 
High School in Norfolk County. He 
replaced Harold K. Taylor who has 
been called into active service with the 
Naval Reserves. 

J. L. Johnson will serve as prin- 
cipal of Northampton High School in 
Eastville. Before coming to North- 
ampton County, he was principal of 
the Jeter Junior High School at Cov- 
ington. 

William Kirby, Jr., is the new 
principal of Louisa County High 
School. For the past two years he has 
served as principal of the Brookneal 
High School. 

Mary W. Mapp, who has served as 
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Everett R. Shober 


principal of the Exmore-Willis Wharf 
Elementary School, will this year be- 
come principal of the Birds Nest and 
Exmore-Willis Wharf Elementary 
Schools in Northampton County. 

W. Deane Meredith has assumed 
the principalship of Green Springs Ele- 
mentary School in Louisa County. He 
succeeds Charles H. Patterson, Jr., 
who has joined the faculty of Long- 
wood College, Farmville. 

George H. Pope, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Louisa County High 
School, becomes supervisor of second- 
ary education in Fairfax County this 
year. 

Edward N. Smith, a mathematics 
teacher at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, was named assistant 
principal of the school on a temporary 
basis to replace Roy Puckett who was 
recalled to Navy duty. 





LONGWOOD COLLEGE 
Offers 
Library Training Program 


In accordance with a ruling made 
by the State Board of Education, Long- 
wood College is now offering a 30° se- 
mester hour program in school libra- 
rianship which will prepare students 
as full-time school librarians. Twen- 
ty-four of these credits must be in li- 
brary science and will constitute either 
a major in Curriculum II or III, or 
electives in Curriculum I. The remain- 
ing six hours are selected from other 
subject fields with the approval of the 
head of the Department of Library 
Science. 


Students who wish to become ele- 
mentary school librarians may follow 
one of two plans: (1) they may en- 
ter Curriculum I, in which case, they 
will concentrate in school librarian- 
ship by means of elective courses in 
library science; or (2) they may en- 
ter Curriculum II or III, in which case 
they may obtain a major in library 
science. 

Students who wish to become high 
school librarians will enter Curric- 
ulum II or III, where they will obtain 
a major in library science. 

Students in training as part-time 
school librarians must obtain a mini- 
mum of 18 semester hours in library 
science, taken as a major in Curric- 
ulum II or III, or as electives in Cur- 
riculum I. 
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Jack M. Davis 


Clarence P. Ely 


Cyril R. Mill 





Helen C. Rose 


Changes in Richmond City Administrative Personnel — 


Jack Marye Davis transfers this 
year from the principalship of Pow- 
hatan Elementary School to a similar 
position at Oak Grove Elementary 
School, succeeding Katherine K. 
Scott, who is retiring after 41 years 
of service in the Richmond city schools 
both as teacher and principal. 

Long on the Richmond scene, Mr. 
Davis has. served as principal since 
joining the system in 1917 as head 
of the Barton Heights School, later re- 
named George Thorpe. In the years 
following, Mr. Davis served with the 
J. E. B. Stuart Elementary School, 
Maury Elementary School, and Pow- 
hatan School. 

He graduated from the College of 
William and Mary with an AB degree 
in 1910 and received his AM degree 
from Columbia University in 1916. 

Clarence Patrick Ely, who has 
been assistant principal of Westhamp- 
ton Junior High School since 1948, 
begins his duties as principal of the 
new Mary Munford Elementary School 
in Richmord this year. 

Dr. Ely came to the Richmond sys- 
tem as a teacher at John Marshall High 
School in 1934, serving also on the 
counselling staff. He is a native of 
Halifax County, but he has been a 
resident of Richmond since childhood, 
graduating from John Marshall before 
entering the University of Richmond. 
He holds a BS from Richmond College 
(1930) and a Ph.D. from Johns Hop- 
kins University (Chemistry, 1934). 
He received his Master of Education 
degree from the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Ely, a Phi Beta Kappa, is also 
a veteran of World War II. 

Cyril R. Mill, a graduate in 1941 
of Wayne State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska, will fill this year 
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the newly created post of consulting 
psychologist for the Richmond City 
Schools. 

Mr. Mills’s two-fold duties will in- 
clude working with classroom teachers 
in an effort to discover and deal with 
cases of personality maladjustment, and 
in addition he will serve as liaison be- 
tween the schools and the Memorial 
Guidance Clinic of Richmond. 

A native of Minnestota, Mr. Mill has 
had several years’ experience as a teach- 
er in Iowa and as a college instructor 
at Michigan State College. In the 
latter position he has been giving in- 
dividual supervision to beginning stu- 
dents, as well as serving in a thera- 
peutic capacity to children exhibiting 
a variety of maladaptive symptoms. 

He received his BA from Wayne 
State Teachers College and his MA from 
Michigan State College. He served 
three years as a first lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps Administration of the 
United States Army, and he is a mem- 
ber of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Helen Cynthia Rose comes to the 
Richmond City Schools this year from 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, as Super- 
visor of Art. Miss Rose holds an AB 
degree from William and Mary and a 
MA degree from the Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College. 

Miss Rose has had wide experience 
as supervisor and teacher of art in 
South Carolina, Delaware, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts. She has had 
enviable travel experience in western 
Europe, Canada, and the United 
States. 

As Supervisor of Art, Miss Rose is 
responsible for the entire art program 
in the Richmond city schools. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Ruth Hyland, who will 


devote her full time in developing a 
department of art at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute. 

Robert M. Beazley, a native of 
Norfolk and a graduate in 1950 of the 
University of Virginia, joins the Rich- 
mond school system this year in the 
department of research as a psychome- 
trist, succeeding Josephine Hallo- 
ran who has retired. Mr. Beazley re- 
ceived his BA in psychology and edu- 
cation before going on with his grad- 
uate work at the University of Vir- 
ginia under Dr. Thurlow, Professor of 
Psychology. 

As a psychometrist, Mr. Beazley will 
deal directly with the testing program 
of the city schools. He has had ex- 
perience in this field while working 
at the University of Virginia Hospital 
during the past year. 

A graduate of Maury High School 
in Norfolk, Mr. Beazley served in the 
Army before entering the Norfolk Di- 
vision of the College of William and 
Mary, and later, the University of Vir- 
ginia. 





Service Record of Retiring 
Radford Teachers 


Mrs. O. S. Kuhn, who has a total 
teaching record of 36 years, retires this 
year. She has taught in the elementary 
schools in Radford during the past 22 
years, mostly as a seventh grade teach- 
er. During her first 14 years in the 
profession, she taught in Eastern Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs. Maude P. Miller, who has 
also reached retirement, has taught a 
total of 27 years. For the past five 
years she has been a teacher of English 
in the Radford High School. 
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is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 
Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 


Monday Night 





The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 





"Who, me ? 


I go Greyhound 
to see things, meet 
people, really 
enjoy my trip.” 









"Who,me ; 


I'm going home for the holidays 
by Greyhound because it’s 


"Who, me ? 


I like the low 
fares — especially 
with holiday 
expenses ahead.” 






the friendly way to travel” 








. Who, me ? 


No more driv- 

ing strain for me! 
I just sit back 

and relax!” 







The neighborly people you meet ... the courteous 
service you enjoy ... the scenic pleasure you share 
by Greyhound, are just a few reasons why most trav- 
elers agree it’s the friendly way to travel! 

Add the low fares, the SuperCoach comfort, the 
many daily schedules — then buy yourself a Grey- 
hound ticket for that holiday trip! 





the wall display, “See All the 
oO U N D World —Here in America.” CITY & STATE ; ST-11-51 
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: — Mail coupon to Greyhound nial ° 
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ARITHMETIC 
HEADLINERS 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC BOOKS 
for Grades 1 and 2 


Here are books that teach children to see numbers not as just numbers 
but as amounts, sizes, quantities that enable them to form accurate 
concepts of what is meant by HOW MANY, HOW MUCH MORE, 
HOW MUCH LESS. Each book contains invaluable techniques for 
sharpening pupil comprehension of counting, addition, and subtraction 
and for getting pupils to THINK OUT their own answers. 


For Grade 1 For Grade 2 
Primer Book Two 
Workbook for Primer Workbook for Book Two 
Book One Manual for Book Two 


Workbook for Book One 

Manual for Primer and Book One 

AUTHORS: Harry Grove Wheat, Professor of Education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity; Margaret Leckie Wheat, formerly Elementary Supervisor, State of 


West Virginia; Geraldine Kauffman, Arithmetic Supervisor, East Chicago, 
Indiana; Har| R. Douglass, Dean of School of Education, University of Colorado. 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC 
by Harry Grove Wheat 


This is a professional book for all teachers and readers of arithmetic 
in Elementary and Intermediate Grades. It presents an unparalleled 
system of NUMBER THINKING which every teacher can translate into 
classroom activity every child can understand . . . a system that will 
help the teacher identify her particular problems and know how to meet 
them. 


Write now for complete descriptive material on these books. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











HAPPY DAYS ie ae 
ARE HERE TO STAY! | 


Good, dependable 
KOLBE equ pment 
and planning are 
in the school cafe- 
teria. Years of 








PHONE: 2-8314 


JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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know-how, backed by scores of successful 
installations, insure KOLBE satisfaction! 


| 
| 
| 
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Virginians Receive NEA 
Appointments 


Ten Virginians are serving as de- 
partment officers or committee mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

William A. Early, immediate past 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association and superintendent of Ar- 
lington County Schools, heads the NEA 
Department of Rural Education. Has- 
well H. Walker, president of the 
Virginia Education Association and 
mathematics teacher at Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, is a member of 
the NEA Tenure Committee. Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, president of 
Longwood College, Farmville, serves 
on the Committee on Accrediting of 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, a department 
of the NEA. Treasurer of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, a NEA department, is 
Lucy Mason Holt, principal of 
Ocean View School in Norfolk. Wil- 
liam E. Lloyd, director of commu- 
nity relations, Richmond City Schools, 
is vice-president of the Southeastern 
Region of the National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA. Dr. 


Charles L. Outland, director of the 
Medical Department, Richmond City 
Schools, represents the AMA on the 
joint committee of NEA and American 
Medical Association. Treasurer of the 
United Business Education Association, 
NEA, is Arthur L. Walker, supervi- 
sor of Business Education for the State 
Department of Education. H. I. Wil- 
lett, superintendent of Richmond City 
Schools, is a member of the National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA. President of the Southeastern 
Region of the National Art Education 
Association, NEA, is Catherine Y. 
Baldock, director of art for the Roa- 
noke City Schools. 

Elected a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association this year 
is Alice Horsley, president of the 
Roanoke City Education Association 
and teacher at Highland Park School 
in Roanoke. 





TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 

Highest Salaries. Tenure. 

Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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School Board Honors 
Dr. Hornbarger 


Resolutions 


Whereas, Much of the responsibility 
for the quality of education pro- 
vided for youth rests with Boards 
of Education and 

Whereas, Citizens who give of their 
time and talents in serving as 
members of Boards of Education 
render one of the most important 
services of all civic duties in the 
interests of mankind, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Bath County School 
Board make public recognition of 
the invaluable services rendered 
and contributions made to public 
education in Virginia and particu- 
larly to the school system of Bath 
County by Dr. Ira T. Hornbarger, 
who so faithfully and at consid- 
erable personal sacrifice, served 
for 12 years as a member of the 
Bath County School Board, in- 
cluding several terms as chairman, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That throughout his out- 
standing record he demonstrated 
a keen sense of judgment. a deep 
understanding of the needs and 
problem; of the public schools, a 
loyalty and devotion to the cause 
of education, and the courage 
necessary to stand for the right 
decision, and be it further 

Resolved, That whiiz the medical pro- 
fession commands first call on his 
time and especially in view of an 
unusually heavy practice, never- 
theless it is with sincere regret 
that his resignation became neces- 
sary. His service to education will 
be sorely missed and fine record 
long remembered. 

Edwin E. Will 
Clerk, Bath County School Board 





Signpost Records First Year 


Stratford Junior High School in Ar- 
lington has completed its first year of 
existence. In their publication, The 
Signpost, their “first action packed 
student year” is recorded in picture and 
text. Photographs of the faculty, each 
homeroom class, sports, music depart- 
ment, and club activities, make this a 
treasured record of their beginning. 
Highlights from “Stratford’s First 
Year” are cleverly listed. Claude 
Richmond is principal of this new 
school. 
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finally— 


truly superior tape recording 





is priced within your reach! 





new [[feb-Cor 


For the first time you can buy a true high 


fidelity, magnetic recorder at a reasonable 
price! This startling new Web-Cor actually 
gives performance approaching broadcast 
standards . . . possible before only with ma- 


chines costing hundreds of dollars. 


Write today for free demonstration. 


Motion Picture Supply Co. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 
720 N. CLEVELAND ST. RICHMOND 21, VA. 
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1951 Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers 


of English 


Nationally known educators and 
authors from all over the country will 
gather in Cincinnati during the 
Thanksgiving holidays, November 22- 
24, to attend the fortieth anniversary 
convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, with headquar- 
ters at the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel. 

Dinner and luncheon speakers in- 
clude MALCOLM COWLEY, author 
of “Books That Changed Our Minds”, 
OGDEN NASH, contributor to the 
New Yorker and the Saturday Evening 
Post, MUNRO LEAF, author of “‘Fer- 
dinand the Bull” and other books for 
children, and MAX LERNER, colum- 
nist for the New York Post, whose 
topic will be “Human Relations and 
World Peace”. Dr. W. WILBUR 
HATFIELD, editor of the English 
Journal and Secretary-Treasurer of 
NCTE will reminisce about the inter- 
esting past of the organization in his 
talk, ““The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Council.” 

When Paul Farmer, President of 
NCTE, opens the first general session 
with his address “And This Our Life’, 
he will touch on the convention theme 
—“English and Human Personality”. 
This general theme will echo through- 
out the conferences. 


One-Day Guidance Clinic 


State Consultation Service, State De- 
partment of Education, announces one- 
day guidance clinic schedule as follows: 

Clinic by appointment on the last 
Saturday in each month—9:00 to 1:00 
—for those not able to get off during 
school time. 

Clinic open by appointment Monday 
through Friday to school administra- 
tors, counselors, and teachers—9:00 
to 4:00 P.M. 

For appointments, write— 

Clarence L, Kent, Director 
State Consultation Service 
815 East Franklin Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO- Richmond, Va. 
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Fairfax Film Presented English 
Exchange Teacher 


A copy of the film, “School in Cen- 
treville”, prepared in Fairfax County 
under the joint auspices of the NEA 
Department of Rural Education and 
the U.S. Office of Education, has been 
purchased for Phyllis Naylor, exchange 
teacher from Yorkshire, England. 

Miss Naylor, who taught in Manas- 
sas, Prince William County, last session 
evidenced interest in obtaining a copy 
of the film for use in the schools of 
England. Because of Miss Naylor’s con- 
tribution to public education in Vir- 
ginia during her stay through speaking 
engagements and resource advice, a 
movement was initiated by Mrs. Jean- 
nette Fellows, elementary supervisor of 
Fairfax County Schools, to procure the 
film for the public schools of England. 
Funds to cover the cost of the film, 
$135.00, were given jointly by the 
NEA Department of Rural Education, 





Fairfax County Soroptimist Club, 
Northern Virginia Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, Fairfax County Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, Fairfax Coun- 
ty Elementary Principals Association, 
and the Fairfax Education Association 
—truly a community undertaking. 


For Your Date Book 


Nov. 10-20—Voting for VEA Treas- 
urer 

Nov. 11-17 — American Education 
Week 

Nov. 21-24—South Regional Meet- 
ing, Southern Business Education 
Association, Division of United 
Business Education Association, 
NEA, Biloxi, Mississippi 

Nov. 22-24—Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Cincinnati 

Nov. 22-24—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, Detroit 
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LET US GIVE THANKS FOR FREEDOM—On Thanksgiving Day, 


among the greatest of our blessings, we can count Freedom. Let us give thanks 
for Freedom and determine to do our part in preserving it—by buying U. S. De- 
fense Bonds. Join Payroll Savings now! Freedom, like peace, is for the strong! 
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In Memoriam 

Mrs. Burton Moir McCready 
was born 1903 and died July 20, 1951. 
She was the daughter of Mrs. Blanche 
Cheatham Moir of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, and the late Harry Moir of Pat- 
rick County. Mrs. McCready gradu- 
ated from Stuart High School and 
from Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege with a normal professional cer- 
tificate at the age of 19 years. She 
taught in the elementary schools of 
Radford for two years and for the past 
eight years she has taught the fourth 
grade in the Stuart Elementary School 
in Patrick County. Mrs. McCready is 
survived by her husband, Robert B. 
McCready, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Katherine McCready Bowman. 

Curtis F. Prillaman, Vice-President 

Patrick County Education Associa- 

tion 





Mrs. Ruth C. Richardson 


In the passing of Mrs. Ruth C. 
Richardson on Sunday, December 
3, 1950, the schools of Roanoke Coun- 
ty sustained the loss of a loyal friend 
and co-worker. 

She became a member of the fac- 
ulty of Mount Pleasant School in Sep- 
tember 1938, and continued in this 
position until October 17, 1950. 

Her work as a teacher was charac- 
terized by sincere devotion to duty 
and a sympathetic and helpful interest 
in the especial needs of each pupil. She 
had an appeal that grew out of her 
infinite patience, love and understand- 
ing. 

Her loyalty and devotion to her 
Church and her profession stand as 
her memorial. As a testimony of our 
regard and appreciation, we request 
that a copy of this tribute be sent to 
Mrs. Richardson’s family, a copy re- 
corded in the minutes of our Associa- 
tion, and a copy sent to the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

Hattie S. Lawson, Charleen M. Oak- 

ey, and Rae W. Scott, Committee 
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Maryland Institute 
school of fine and practical arts 


1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. Every effort is made to aid in 


securing proper living quarters. 


a holiday treat from SVE=— 
the new color filmstrip | 
Dickens’ ‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


a favorite old story told a thrilling new way 





Founded 
1825 








This charming S.V.E. color filmstrip gives your 
students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, 
Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come 
to life in the illustrations by Carlos Lopez, 

while Margaret Bradfield's adaptation preserves the 
appeal of the story for all ages. 

( A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned $750 





HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA 


Real facts about Christmas customs make a fascinating 
story for the intermediate grades in this filmstrip. 


Children will long remember the delightful illustrations 
__ of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came 


to this country. 





oO A246-4 In color, 28 frames, captioned... $500 1; is 
THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD'S GIFT 


A touching and inspiring story tells how the Pe 
little shepherd gave his dearest possession 

— a little lame kid — to the Christ Child. 

This color filmstrip has become a 

well-loved part of Christmas programs 

for primary grades. 


(C A850-1 In color, 28 frames, captioned 
$500 





Order from your $.V.E. dealer. Ask for a free 
Christmas folder on filmstrips and slidesets. 
Dept. SE7-37 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


_1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
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Norfolk Welcomes New Teachers 


Recognizing that the professional 
success of a beginning teacher often 
depends on the individual’s personal 
happiness, Norfolk County is year by 
year investing increased time and effort 
in making the stormy first few weeks 
as pleasant as possible. 

For most of the 105 teachers join- 
ing the system in September, living 
in a community other than their home 
and college surroundings was new. The 
problems of finding a pleasant place 
to stay, forming new friendships, get- 
ting into church and other community 
activities, had as much bearing on their 
personal adjustment as a successful 
classroom debut. 

An important phase, of the county’s 
orientation program is the local Edu- 
cation Association’s reception for 
teachers, held this September at the 
James Hurst School. 

Primarily, the get-together’s pur- 
pose is familiarizing newcomers with 
the county’s historical background, its 
current problems, future plans, and 
available professional services. 
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Official welcomes came from Mrs. 
E. G. Middleton, vice-chairman of the 
School Board; E. W. Chittum, divi- 
sion superintendent, and William 
Sindlinger, president of the Classroom 
Teachers Association. From them was 
heard the county’s oft-sung lament— 
keeping pace with enrollment. An 
increase of 2,400 pupils over the June 
enrollment has many of the area’s 
twenty schools fairly bulging. The 
county’s normal increase per year is 
from 1,000 to 1,500 pupils. New 
housing developments, the stork, and 
the switch to a 12-year system, are 
bringing on construction of three new 
elementary buildings, two high schools 
and additions to three existing plants. 

Miss Mabel Kiracofe, principal of 
Coleman Place School, and chairman of 
the Teacher Welfare Committee, out- 
lined the retirement program illness 
and bereavement services and available 
insurance plans. A. M. Stenzel, of 
Cradock, Association president, intro- 
duced the 20 principals, who, in turn, 
presented their new staff members— 
from 48 different colleges and 28 dif- 
ferent states! Memories of “who was 





who” were aided by name tags in the 
form of old fashioned slates. 

The reception concluded with in- 
formal dancing, milling about the 
punch bowls and occasional small- 
scale reunions among college grads. 

Orientation within the schools 
themselves isn’t limited strictly to pre- 
school conferences. For instance, at 
Norview High School, veteran teach- 
ers get a chance to see the softball hit- 
ting power or hot-dog-’n onion capac- 
ity of their new associates at their 
annual all-day picnic at Camp Farrar, 
Virginia Beach. Always a regular 
comer, Superintendent “Curly” Chit- 
tum says “It’s a wonderful chance for 
people to let their hair down—those 
that can!” 


Citizenship Emphasized at 
Dickenson 

Building Citizenship was the theme 
of the October 19 meeting of Dicken- 
son County Education Association in 
the Dickenson Memorial High School 
at Clintwood. Walter Deel, a retired 
teacher with forty-seven years of expe- 
rience, addressed the meeting on Citi- 
zenship. A panel discussion followed 
on the subject with E. C. Smith, Mrs. 
Grace B. Edwards, Gus Hall, and J. 
A. Baker participating. 

Elementary Supervisor Allen Stan- 
ley talked on Good Teaching, pointing 
out that one must have a philosophy, 
proper atmosphere, respect for others, 
equipment, preparation and plans, 
thoroughness, extracurricular interests, 
correlation, and avoidance of being 
slaves to textbooks. 

Superintendent James M. Skeen in 
his annual report called attention to 
some interesting facts in Dickenson 
County: 

Average daily attendance last year 
was 5,729. 

Cost per pupil approximated $88. 

Number of schools in county—62. 

Number of high school graduates 
last year—89. 

Number of teachers employed— 
129 elementary and 44 high school. 

Mr. Skeen concluded by summing 
uv good citizenship in terms used by 
Greek philosophers, as well as those 
forerunners of the Christian faith, in 
four words—Wisdom, Courage, Tem- 
perance, and Justice. 


Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter. 





Vote for VEA Treasurer 
November 10-20 
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Floyd County Elects New 
Officers 


W. Curtis Conner, Science and Phys- 
ical Education Teacher in the Check 
High School, is the new president of 
the Floyd County Education Associa- 
tion. 

The Association held its first meet- 
ing during the annual pre-school con- 
ference and made plans for the year’s 
work. Miss Clara Belle Smith of Willis 
High School was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Mrs. Ray Mitchell of Alum 
Ridge School is secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Rose MacDonald Scoggs, mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education 
and authority on Virginia history, was 
the principal speaker for this meeting. 
She emphasized the importance of pre- 
senting local and State history and 
collecting local historical data. 

Mrs. Sally M. Dalton, Reporter 


Fredericksburg Releases “Your 
Public Schools” 


In an effort to better inform the 
general Public, the Fredericksburg Ed- 
ucation Association endorsed a pro- 
gram of public relations to be carried 
each week in the pages of the Free 
Lance-Star, a local newspaper. Teachers 
and groups of teachers prepared articles 
explaining methods of instruction, 
aims and classroom procedure. An au- 
tobiographical sketch was appended to 
many of the articles to inform the pub- 
lic of the kind of person teaching the 
children of the city. 

Reprints of these articles, as they 
appeared in the local newspaper, have 
been made available in one volume en- 
titled, “Your Public Schools”, by the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
Fredericksburg Education Association, 
which Arthur H. Schwartz headed last 
year. The new president of this As- 
sociation is Katharine M. Bernard. 


Highland Teachers and Parents 
Plan Together 


Highland County teachers spent 
three days in a preschool workshop, 
with patrons and citizens participating 
in the planning. R. C. Haydon, Co- 
ordinator of In-Service Education at 
Madison College and Francis Sisson, 
Assistant Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, served as consultants. The 
conference dealt with the problems of 
Teaching Basic Skills and School 
Community Relations. Committees 
were set up to carry out plans during 
the school session. 

Mrs. Virginia Crummett, Reporter. 
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FOR 
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Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


A new and complete science program 
for grades 1-9 
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Montgomery Moves Smoothly 


The program of the first meeting of 
the Montgomery Education Associa- 
tion for this school year on August 31 
at Christiansburg moved along smooth- 
ly under the direction of Manuel Rey- 
nolds, president. Teachers came away 
feeling that it was good to be back in 
harness again. Following the meeting, 
one teacher was heard to remark, “This 
is the first time in years that I’ve come 
away from a teachers’ meeting feeling 
comfortable and inspired.” This feel- 
ing seemed general, the healthy reac- 


tion probably resulting from the pro- 
gram. 

With a warm and sincere welcome, 
Superintendent S. T. Godbey explained 
the conference and presented instruc- 
tion and information for the session. 
Montgomery County teachers are now 
covered by “Workman’s Compensa- 
tion” and several of the rural schools 
have been painted, remodeled, and 
equipped with “Warm Morning” 
stoves. 


Highlight of the morning was an 
address by Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, 
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Department of Education, University 
of Virginia. He defined the funda- 
mentals of education as being those 
things which all children need to know. 
In this he included reading, writing, 
arithmetic, speaking, listening, a 
knowledge of history, geography and 
science, an introduction to creative ex- 
periences, music, art, literature, and 
the dance, and the development of de- 
sirable attitudes, a code of ethics and 
moral values which lead to good cit- 
izenship. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of working with parents to build 
up a better understanding of our 
school program and its needs. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to group meetings in the four high 
schools throughout the county and the 
following day faculty meetings were 
held in each school, planning for the 
opening. 

Constance B. Addington, Reporter 
Hollins President Speaks 
to Roanoke Teachers 

“Although some teachers may think 
they have an unglamorous, demanding 
and difficult job, they have in reality 
a thing that everybody wants and few 
get: an opportunity to make them- 





b> DEODOROMA 


4 "T make this 
| washroom a pleasant 


i 
place” 

Your premises are 
often judged by the 
condition of your lav- 
atories. Foul, stale 

odors can’t be excused when 
about 2 cents a day can purchase 
CONSTANT, PLEASANT, EF- 
FECTIVE DEODORIZATION! 
The DOLGE DIFFUSEUR marks 
the thoughtfully maintained lava- 
tory. This sturdy chromium or 
plastic “sentinel of smells” re- 
quires next to no attentien. Mere- 
ly place a DEODOROMA block 
refill into it about every 90 days. 
Then there’ll always be a fresh, 
fragrant atmosphere where it’s 
needed most. 
Your choice of three delightful 
DEODOROMA “scents — Rose, 
New Mown Hay and Ced-O-San. 


For SPOT DEODORIZATION 


Use DEODOROMA CRYSTALS in any 
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URINAL BLOCKS, in Ced-0-San only. 


Consult Your Dolge Serrice Man 
or Write for Folder EDJ-1044 
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selves a part of the future in a specific 
and definite way.” 

Thus Dr. John R. Everett, president 
of Hollins College, summed up his 
evaluation of the teaching profession 
in a talk before 634 Roanoke City 
teachers and principals. They had 
gathered at Jefferson High School for 
the first session of a five-day orien- 
tation period preparatory to the open- 
ing of schools. 


Roanoke County Hears 
Sacredness of Teaching 

“I think the teaching profession is 
the most overworked, underpaid, and 
unappreciated profession in American 
life,” the Rev. Frank K. Efird, pastor 
of Christ Lutheran Church, Roanoke, 
told the Roanoke County Education 
Association at its initial meeting for 
this school year in Salem. He stressed 
four aspects of the profession. In 
telling of the sacredness of the teach- 
er’s calling, Mr. Efird spoke of the 
noble traditions established by such 
teachers as Plato, Aristotle, and Christ. 

F. Carroll Alexander, president of 
the Association, spoke on “The Out- 
look for Our State and Local Associa- 
tions.” 

Superintendent R. Douglas Nininger 
paid tribute to five retiring teachers. 
Receiving recognition were Mary 
Garth, Ruth Turner, Mrs. Gladys A. 
Dillon, Mrs. Ruby Johnson, and Mrs. 
Edna McVey. 

A reception for new teachers con- 


cluded the program. 


Teachers Honor Southampton 
Superintendent 

The Southampton Education Asso- 
ciation honored Superintendent F. F. 
Jenkins at its annual banquet in New- 
soms Community House last May. Mr. 
Jenkins has served as superintendent 
of schools in this county since De- 
cember 1923, with the exception of 


| two leaves of absence, one granted for 
| a year of graduate study at Teachers 


College, Columbia University, and the 
other of two years’ duration to work 
as an administrator with the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Miss Eunice Westbrook of Court- 


| land, chairman of the program com- 
| mittee, gave a short biographical sketch 


| of the guest of honor and B. T. Wat- 


| 
| 


kins, master of ceremonies, presented 


| the speakers, who paid tribute to Mr. 


| 


Jenkins’ service for a quarter of a cen- 


tury. 
First of these was Dr. Dowell J. 





Howard, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who in a humorous 
manner delighted those present with his 
tribute to the guest of honor. He also 
emphasized the importance of having 
a well qualified teacher in every class- 
room, because the teacher is the key to 
a successful educational program. 

Others honoring Mr. Jenkins were 
John Y. Mason, principal of Boykins 
High School; Bessie Dickens, teacher 
in the Sedley Elementary School; and 
G. A. Lankford of Capron, a former 
chairman of the School Board and 
member for more than 30 years. 

Miss Ethel Fenimore of Sedley, presi- 
dent of the Southampton Education 
Association, read a poem written by 
Mrs. E. Beale Carter and dedicated to 
Mr. Jenkins. She then presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins with a pair of sterling 
silver candelabra, a gift from the mem- 
bers of the local association to show 
the esteem in which the individual 
members hold the “Boss.” 

Edward Trice, Reporter 


Suffolk Teachers Have Outing 


Back in the balmy days of Septem- 
ber, Suffolk teachers renewed old ac- 
quaintances and met new ones at an 
outing held at the Suburban Club, just 
outside of Portsmouth. Some sat and 
talked on the club’s spacious outdoor 
facilities, some played games, while 
others went for a swim. All ate hot 
dogs, drank cokes, and topped off 
with ice cream cones. The outing 
was arranged by Reed West, presi- 
dent of the Suffolk Teachers Council. 
A full page pictorial story of the out- 
ing appeared in the local press. 


VEA Staff Members Meet 
with Warren 

Robert F. Williams, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, spoke at the first meeting 
for the school year of the Warren 
County Education Association on the 
role of local associations in the na- 
tional scheme of things. Katherine 
Hoyle, Director of Field Service, as- 
sisted with the planning session of the 
executive committee. 

The Association was off to a good 
start for the year with a buffet supper 
at the Front Royal Country Club. 

Warren County High School opened 
this year with four additional class- 
rooms and eleven new teachers, most 
of whom are beginning their first year 


of service. 
Margaret D. Gwaltney, Reporter. 
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About Your 


Association — 


DID YOU KNOW THAT 


e The Virginia Education Asso- 


ciation in 1932 invested three 
thousand dollars to secure the 
services of an actuary to set 
up a retirement system for 
Virginia. Ten years later, in 
1942, his plan was substan- 
tially adopted by the State of 
Virginia. 


e The VEA invested forty thou- 


sand dollars in a wing to the 
University of Virginia Hos- 
pital, which has made possible 
the Preventorium, which more 
and more teachers are using. 


e The VEA invested approxi- 


mately ten thousand dollars 
in a pavilion at Catawba Sani- 
tarium, where teachers with 
tuberculosis can stay for one 
dollar a day. 


e The VEA recently invested 


five thousand dollars in the 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Company to make 
reduced insurance rates avail- 
able to teachers. 


e The establishment of a $2,000 


minimum salary for teachers 
by the 1950 Legislature was 
the direct outgrowth of efforts 
by the Virginia Edrecation As- 
sociation. In 1949-50 eighty- 
five school divisions were pay- 
ing beginning degree teachers 
less than $2,000; in 1950-51 
the number was reduced to 
seven, and for the current 
school session, 1951-52, in no 
school division does a begin- 
ning degree teacher receive 


less than $2,000. 


Proudly we present some of 
the achievements of your pro- 
fessional organization. You 
can take pride in adding to the 
list as we work toge‘her to pro- 
vide the best leadership pos- 
sible for Virginia’s children. 


for NOVEMBER, 1951 
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What 1s “Good Insurance”? 


Insurance is purchased for the “peace of mind” and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand you 
may someday need, it is “Good Insurance” and is made up of the 


following elements: 


e Sound, proven coverage. 

e Sound, provcn rates. 

e Prompt and fair claim settlement. 

e Service of trained insurance specialists. 

e Experience, Stability and Security of the Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as “Good 
Insurance” by Educators from coast to coast! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Chicago—(Executive Offices: Evanston, III.) 


























J ae 


THIS MODEL OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG was made by the Fifth 
Grade pupils at Robert E. Lee School in Portsmouth, under the direction of 
their teacher, Mrs. Ray Otto. Today many classes take organized trips to gain 
knowledge and attitudes through first hand experiences after the necessary ground- 
work has been completed. This group developed their historical project through 
correlation with other subjects. Upon finishing their study of this unit, they 
visited Williamsburg. Their trip was followed by a free work period in which 
each child was allowed to read, draw, model, or paint. This picture is the result 
of their activity period. 
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Dear Teachers: 

Molding the minds of young Virginians 
is a noble undertaking, but its demands 
on your time and energy are unlimited. 
If there are occasions when your money 
problems get slightly out of hand, it is 
not surprising. It happens to most of us 
—and with less reason—so do not be 
discouraged. 

Discuss your situation with one of our 
Loan Officers. 


Sincerely, 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial,. Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “te VIRGINIA 














When your income .. . 


STOPS! 


Few men like to think of what would happen to their 
families if their income would stop. If you should die pre- 
maturely, your family would be faced with this problem. 
First of all, they would need a cash sum of money to pay 
your outstanding bills, your final expenses, the mortgage 
on your home, etc. They would then need an income for 
a definite period of time to readjust themselves. This finan- 
cial problem which your family would face in the event 
of your premature death can be solved with our Family 
Income policy. You can provide a definite sum of money 
to clean up your outstanding bills and leave your family 
a monthly income of $50 or $100 or more a month for 
one year, two years, or a longer period of time. Should 
you live, this same plan guarantees an income to you 
when old age stops your earning ability. Why not put 
your dollars to work now and save for the future the 
Lite Insurance way? 


HOME BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
“The Home of Protection” 


HOME OFFICE RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
perienced bulb growers, who have spent years 
in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 





Dutch-Iris Lilies PLANT 
Snowdrops Seowfickes NOW 
Renunculus Hyacinths Wood's giant flow- 
Tulips Muscari ering sweet peas 
Narcissus Scilla and hardy annual 
Jonquils Amaryllis flower seed. 











Bulb Catalogue Free on Request 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 





FIFTH AND MARSHALL STREETS. .DIAL 3-3479 
11 SOUTH 14th STREET........... DIAL 3-2175 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


The Story of Canada, by GEORGE W. 


BROWN, ELEANOR HARMAN, and 
MARSH JEANNERET. D. C. Heath and 
Company. Boston, Mass. 434 pages. 


Illustrated. $3.00. 

The authors have made The Story of 
Canada a story-history that is complete 
and accurate in historical detail, sound in 
perspective, and an exciting tale of adven- 
ture for boys and girls in grades 5 to 7. 


Singing Together, by LILLA BELLE 
PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LOR- 
RAIN E. WATTERS. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Boston, Mass. $1.68. 

For in Our Singing World 
series, this book emphasizes two-part sing- 


grade 5 


rounds, chording songs, and descants. 
instrumental accompaniments 


ing 
It includes 
for small orchestras and in the last section 
features an adaptation of Hansel and Gretel. 


Freehand Drawing Manual, by A, REID 


WINSEY. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Illustrated. 161 pages. 
$3.75. 


This manual includes lectures, plate as- 
signments, class instruction, and a defini- 
tion of all terms. Designed as a work- 
book for students and teachers, it is based 
on a year course in freehand drawing, with 
special emphasis on teaching methods and 


objectives. 


Solid Geometry, by F. EUGENE SEY- 
MOUR and PAUL JAMES SMITH. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 
Illustrated. 263 pages. 

Revised edition of this text covers in 
nine units ‘Basic Concepts in Solid Geom- 
etry’ through an “‘Introduction to Spher- 
ical Trigonometry,’ for high school stu- 


dents 


Methods and Activities in Elementary 
School Science, by GLEN O. BLOUGH 
and ALBERT J. HUGGETT. The Dry- 
den Press, New York, N. Y. 310 pages. 
$3.72. 

This book is intended primarily for 
those courses which concentrate on methods 
of teaching science and which assume that 
the student has acquired a subject-matter 
background in earlier courses. Hence, em- 
phasis is on how to apply this subject- 
matter knowledge in the elementary school 
classroom. 


The Impact of the War Upon Amer- 
ican Education, by I. L. KANDEL. 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $4.25. 
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The first account of the impact of the 
war on all aspects of education, this book 
reveals the miracle of adaptation which 
American education made to war needs, 
the increasing awareness 
shortcomings, and the thinking of Amer- 


ica’s intellectual leaders on one of the na- 


of educational 


tion’s greatest problems. 


Language, Literature, and Life, Span- 
ish Book One and Two, by ROSE 
L. FRIEDMAN, DorRIs K. ARJONA, and 
ESTHER P. CARVAJAL. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, New York, N. Y. 
Spanish Book One is the first of two 

books that cover all the reading, grammar, 

and composition necessary for a complete 
two-year high school course in Spanish. 
Spanish Book Two enables a pupil to 
continue his study of Spanish after com- 
pleting the minimum requirements of 

Spanish Book One, or any other first-year 

textbook, without the usual difficult period 

of transition from the first to the second 


year. 


Stories From Near and Far, by ETHEL 
M. ORR, EDNA M. REED and JANE 
FRANSETH. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 440 pages. $2.20. 
A collection for boys and girls grouped 

according to ‘‘Just Good Stories’, “‘Grow- 

ing Up in Our Country’, “Growing Up 
in Other Lands’’, ‘“‘Humor and Fancy”, 

“High Days’’, ““Told-Again Stories’, and 

“Poetry.” This book contains a number 

of illustrations. 


Everyday Arithmetic, by HARL R. 
DOUGLASS, LUCIEN B. KINNEY, and 
DONALD W. LENTZ. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. 488 pages. 
$2.08. 

Of interest at the beginning of this text 
is “‘A Letter to the Boys and Girls Who 
Use This Book’’, pointing out the Shock 
Absorbers before most of the Inventory 
Tests, problem-solving steps, and other 
devices for doing a good job in mathe- 
matics. 


Your Life in the Country, by EFFIE G. 


BATHURST. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 18, N. Y. 299 pages. 
$2.80. 


This textbook on consumer education 
deals specifically with rural consumer prob- 
lems, and is designed particularly for rural 
young people of junior high school and 
senior high school age. 
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Radiant 


"Classroom 


Screen 
for Daytime 
Projection 








£ Unbreakable Screen 
Surface in attractive. 
pastel-green frame. 


- 


-i- 
# 4 
— 
Tilts forward to 
perfect viewing 


angie for entire 
audience 


_ 

/ 
A completely NEW Screen surface de- 
signed to give clear, bright pictures in 
classrooms under daytime conditions. 
Assures better audience control with- 
out sacrificing normal room ventilation 
during projection. Eliminates the need 
for expensive room-darkening equip- 
ment in most classrooms when used 
as directed. 


40” x 40” ‘‘Classroom'’ Screen—only $39.75* 
“‘Classroom’’ Screen Stand—only $12.95* 


*Slightly higher on the West Coast 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS. 


RADIANT 
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Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1295 S. Talman, Chicago 8, III. 
Send me details on the NEW Radiant ‘‘Classroom’’ 
Screen, also brochure on the complete Radiant line 
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Works right from 


the tube for Decorating, 
Monogramming, 


Marking or Lettering 


Students should bring something 
to class to mark with their name 
or to decorate—a plain fabric 
necktie, umbrella, scarf enameled 
canister, tin tray, wooden bowl, 
etc. Amazart needs no brush, no 
preparation,no cleaning up after- 
ward. It is waterproof, and stays 
fresh in the tube. Available in 
vermilion, yellow, green, blue,red, 
red-violet, yellow-green, brown, 
black and white at $1 per tube, 
with directions. At dealers. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Ce. Rep. in Virginia Is 
Wayne G. King 











AUDITORIUM AND 
CLASSROOM 


: 


bd 
Virginia School Equipment Co. Inc. | 


Cary Street at Foushee Richmond 19, Va. 
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High Times, by NELLIE Z. THOMPSON. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 253 pages. $2.50. 

Here are 700 suggestions for social ac- 
tivities in high schools, youth organiza- 
tions, adult groups, or for just about any 
type of group or person whose fund of 
entertainment ideas is running low. In- 
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teresting ideas are given for every occasion. 


Centennial Story, by E. A. HARDY and 
HONORA M. COCHRANE. Thomas Nel- 
son % Sons, Toronto, Canada. IIlus- 
trated. 306 pages. 

This is a story of how the school boards 
of these hundred years developed a school 
system through actual practice, using the 
energies and talents, and faithful service 
of some hundreds of men and women as 
trustees, along with some thousands of 
teachers and non-teaching staff. Toronto 
is the scene of the story which was pre- 
pared by the staff of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the City of Toronto, Canada. 


General Chemistry, by L. E. YOUNG 
and C. W. PORTER. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Illustrated. 
608 pages. $4.25. 

In this book the fundamental principles 
of chemistry are explained in simple lan- 
guage, and illustrative matter is drawn 
from the experiences of daily life. A bal- 
ance between theoretical and applied sci- 
ence has been maintained throughout the 
text. In its third edition, material has been 
slightly re-arranged. 


Your Government, by GEORGE O. COM- 
FORT, RoYcE H. KNAPP, and 
CHARLES W. SHULL. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 497 pages. 
Written for high school youth, this 

textbook offers courses in civics, govern- 

ment, problems of democracy, and related 
studies which emphasize American govern- 
ment. Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment is well balanced in its presentation. 

A unit on citizenship and a unit on polit- 

ical parties are given to introduce the stu- 

dent to his rights and duties as an Amer- 


ican Citizen. 


Secondary Mathematics, by HOWARD 
F. FEHR. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 431 pages. 

A functional approach for teachers, this 
book provides a broad, deep background 
for the teacher of high school mathematics, 
provokes reconsideration of the subject 
matter of high school mathematics from 
different points of view, and discusses 
whether, when, and how various topics 
should be presented in the high school. 


Second-Year French, by KATHRYN L. 
O'BRIEN, MARIE S. LAFRANCE, and 
STEPHEN A. FREEMAN. Ginn and 
Company, Boston 17, Mass. 430 pages. 
$2.80. 

Here is simultaneous training in under- 
standing spoken French and in speaking, 
reading, and writing French. This revised 
edition introduces the subjunctive early 
and reviews simple grammatical items in 
later lessons, to give better preparation for 
college entrance reading tests. 








“Tt’s News to Us” 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the editor. You will want to 
check and compare these items with 
others to be found in your school sup- 
ply store. If unable to find the prod- 
ucts desired, use the coupon below. 
Your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 

Boardmaster Vertical Schedule 
Control. The schedules are posted on 
a metal board by typing or writing on 
cards and anchoring in grooves to form 
horizontal and vertical columns. Cards 
are available in six contrasting colors 
for spotlighting different groups or 
time periods. Boards are made of alum- 
inum; come in size 24” x 3814”; 
weigh 9 pounds. They are hung on the 
wall from 2 small hooks. With a set 
of 150 card strips, the board is $49.50 
F.O.B. New York. 





Silver Spray fire extinguisher is 
entirely automatic. No one has to be 
around to make it work; nor does it 
have to be inspected periodically as do 
conventional extinguishers. When fire 
raises the temperature to 160 degrees 
F., a fuse melts. This permits a coil 
spring to crash a glass grenade filled 
with a pure form of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. The fluid sprays out, expands 
almost instantly into a fog and is 
drawn directly to the danger area by 
the draft caused by the fire. Because 
of the chemical properties of the fog, it 
cuts off the oxygen and smothers the 
fire. The manufacturer has a brochure 
which lists 51 schools from which cer- 
tified letters have been received telling 
how fires were put out and even pre- 
vented by these automatic extin- 
guishers. Cost $11.35. 


With the Star Finder anyone with 
a yen to explore the heavens can quick- 
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ly learn to identify over 180 bright 
stars and constellations. The Star 
Finder is a unique application of op- 
tical illusion. It projects onto the 
night sky a chart of any region of the 
heavens, apparently labeling the stars 
overhead with their names and the 
names and shapes of the constellations. 
With the 30 different charts furnished 
with the Star Finder, the user pro- 
gresses down the sky from one con- 
stellation to another. Cost—$2.50. 


Projectograph is a self-contained 
automatic film slide unit. It shows 
colored or black and white 35mm films 
on a built-in 108 square inch screen 
recessed for better illumination. By 
simply plugging it in, charts, diagrams 
and pictures can be shown without 
darkening the room. Weighs only 25 
lbs. Model B $112.50—with remote 
control $119.50. 


Slidex is a beginners number chart 
designed to help children understand 
addition, subtraction and division to 
10, also multiples to 100. Designed 
by a first grade teacher, consists of a 
green and white chart on which are 
printed 10 rows of red and black balls. 
The 10 balls in each row are covered 
or exposed by operating easy moving 
white slides. Made of heavy cardboard 


141%” x 11”. Complete instructions 
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Your Heredity, by Bernice L. 
Neugarten, covers from “All About 
You” to “You and Your Family Tree”. 
Single copies are 40¢ from Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 228 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Your Future in the Navy de- 
scribes opportunities open in the Navy, 
issued by the Standards and Curric- 
ulum Division Training, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 











New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





How to Make This 


Holiday Doar 
Decustion 


from an ordinary wire coat hanger 


Here is something a whole room 
could pitch in and make for 
school. Or, do at home for own 
front door. 


Here’s gay, novel Christmas 
tree which will receive admiring 
© comments whether used 
ie at school or home. 
> 
To get the most enjoyment for 
longest time, make this door tree 
as early in December as possible 
and keep adding little orna- Pas 
ments. Make or buy them. wa 


Follow these simple directions or use 
them merely for inspiration. 


What You Need: a wire coat hanger; 
chicken wire 12” x 15”; green string 
or fine wire; 4 or 5 dz. little Christmas 
tree boughs from 5” to 13” long; 
20 tiny colored ball ornaments; star; 
tiny novelties such as Santa, deer, bell, 
etc., 2% dz. pr. artificial holly 

berries on wire stems; 3% 

yds. 34” tinsel, enough 

134” wide red ribbon 

for bow. 


With all the holiday “‘stuffing’’ apt to go on — remember 
you can help the between meal problem by giving 


youngsters wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. The long-lasting, 


— cock 


lively flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 









Easy-to-do and fun 
1 Bend hanger into a Christmas tree shape, 
using handle as base, 
2 Cover frame firmly with chicken wire. 
3 Weave in boughs flatly. Weave top bough 
# straight up and few boughs on 








slant, to form top shape of tree. 
Next, weave in two bottom 
boughs, one on either side to 
form base gracefully propor- 
tioned to height of tree. 
Weave in remaining boughs 
% from either side, from top to 
bottom. Keep branches flat, slightly over- 
lapping, symmetrical. Tie firmly. 
4 Now, trim tree with ornaments, etc. Tie 
everything on securely. 
§ Hang up and await admiration. 













ADAMS 3240 


18th year. 


VACANCIES NOW $4200 


TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—1l4th & G., N. W.—-Washington 5, D. C. 
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Heath’s outstanding books for young readers 


IT’S FUN TO FIND OUT— 
FILM-STORY BOOKS 


A new series by Paul Witty and the Edu- 
cational Research Staff of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. Eight books, each 
illustrated with pictures from the film of 
the same name. . . . Simply written stories 
accompanied by vivid photographs provide 
the factual details that inform as well as 


lw, 


OUR ANIMAL STORY 
BOOKS 


Osswald, Sondergaard, and Reed 


Two new titls—FUN FOR FIDELIA and 
MAYBELLE THE DONKEY—have been 
added to this series. Easy-to-read animal 
stories, illustrated with large colored pic- 
tures. . . . Designed to make children’s 
early reading experience successful as well 
as enjoyable. . . . Presents both children 
and animals in familiar situations that hold 





fascinate young children. 





interest. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Virginia Representative: Richard L. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 








Yours FOR 





THE ASKING 


So that our advertisers may serve 
you best, please fill out coupon com- 
pletely and without address abbrevia- 
tions. Indicate clearly if the address 
you give is that of your home rather 
than your school. The coupon below 
is for your convenience in ordering 
several items. 


19. Christmas Folder on Film- 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
na is enclosed for each item check- 
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18. 


strips and Slides. An_illus- 
trated folder which lists 33 film- 
strips plus the three filmstrips 
mentioned in SVE’s current ad- 
vertising, and 78 slidesets. 


The Genie Story. A 16-page 
full-color book in which a Genie 
shows a schoolboy the part that 
Coal plays in our daily lives. 


On the Track. An illustrated 
leaflet in color listing various free 
publications, slidefilms, and other 
supplementary teaching aids for 
the study of railroad transporta- 
tion. Items are pictured and de- 
scribed and grade level sugges- 
tions are given. Leaflet also con- 
tains a request blank. For single- 
copy distribution to teachers and 
school administrators. 


1951-52 54-page Catalog, de- 
scribing nearly 475 films closely 
integrated with the school cur- 
riculum. The new catalog also 
lists all EB Films in a special sec- 
tion showing the subject areas in 
which they may be used. 


How to Prepare for a Career 
in Science for high school stu- 





dents, suggests subjects to study, 
developing skills and aptitudes, 
importance of human relations, 
opportunities and starting salaries 
in scientific careers. Simply writ- 
ten, illustrated with drawings, 
16-page pamphlet, by \Dr. H. B. 
Hass, Manager Research and De- 
velopment GAF, formerly head 
of Chemistry Department, Pur- 
due University. Every science 
teacher will want to distribute to 
the class. 


23. More Brilliant Projection in 


a brief, interesting way answers 
for the projector user such ques- 
tions as seating arrangement, care 
of the lenses, what type screen is 
best, audience capacity, care and 
handling of audiences, and many 
others. If you use a projector you 
will want this booklet. 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths 400 Rooms « 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 
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ichmond Hotels Jie 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 


dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 


hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 


pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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Worst: t tame tareey — a ee, a — 
HOTEL KING CARTER + 4a mM e r ! n 

Eighth and Broad Streets 

250 Rooms « 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 


Rates from $3.50 ; 300 Rooms « 300 Baths $4.00 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 























Decorating is “duck soup” 


when you have the expert advice 


of our Home Advisors 


Never let a little thing like too high ceil- 
ings, too small rooms, a misplaced fire- 
place, or an attic-rescued chair bother you 
when you're trying to decorate 

room, apartment or mansion. 

Our Home Advisors know all 

the tricks of getting around 

such problems . . . know how 

to combine fabrics and deco- 

rations for best effects . . . and 

always take into consideration 

what your budget can afford. 

They will help you select anything from 
ash trays to lamps, fabrics to furniture. 
No problem is too much for them .. . and 
they’re always at your service at no extra 
cost to you. Come in, won't you, and let 
them help you decorate. 


Home Advisory, Third Floor 
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November is Christmas shopping time at M&R. 
Shop Tuesdays through Saturdays 9 to 5:30— 
Mondays 9 to 9 





